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Caltex... serving the petroleum needs 
of more than 70 countries in Europe, 
Africa, Asia and Australasia ‘ 


.in Great Britain, look for the familiar tien sign! 
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Voiture... wagen... lorry... car 


—a motor vehicle has many names, but whatever 
its name, wherever it is assembled, you will 
hear the name “Gardner-Denver”. With ever 
increasing vehicle production, air tools have 
taken over much of the machining and assembly 
work. Gardner-Denver air tools perform superla- 
tively: at controlled torque nut-setting; multiple, 
simultaneous drilling; high-speed screw-driving. 


Through forward-looking research Gardner- 
Denver has pionecred not only air tool 
refinements but many e-clusive improvements 
in mining, petroleum and construction tools. 
Now, from a fast-expanding international net- 


work of plants, Gardner-Denver products and 
“on-the-spot” service are readily available. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


Since 8S 


Bs GARDNER - DENVER 


Gardner-Denver International Division « Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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Two Great Airlines link networks 


BEA and OLYMPIC have linked their networks of services across Europe. 
This now brings you the advantage of a greater number of flights, particu- 
larly on the important trunk route through Paris, Rome and Athens to the 
Hastern Mediterranean. In addition, services connecting the intermediate 
stops and main Huropean centres are more conveniently scheduled. 


First Class and Tourist services are available on these routes. Full 
details of connections and fares are 


available from your Travel Agent fly & OLYMPIC 


or any BEA or OLYMPIC office. 
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CHEMICAL SYNTHESIS 
LABORATORY 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
LABORATORY 
CHEMICAL FORMULATION 
LABORATORY 


LAYOUT OF AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH CENTRE 





When the amount of good farm land is liniited, in the laboratory. Tests on trial plots at the 

more food can be produced only by increasing agricultural research station follow, and, finally, 

NITROGEN FERTILISERS the output per acre. One way this is being the chosen formula is given large-scale field 
ARE A NEW ACHIEVEMENT done is by the greater use of nitrogen in the trials under commercial conditions. 

OF OIL REFINING = ®0/l._ Inorganic nitrogen fertilisers are today itis amatterof teamwork—by chemists, agron- 
derived from ammonia synthesised from oil om!sts, marketing experts and other specialists. 
gasification in the new refineries. There is an ever-increasing use in agriculture of 

The development of a new fertiliser begins chemicals and fertilisers derived from crude oil. 





.» this is the world of SHELL 


SHELL INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITEO ST. HELEN'S COURT - LONOON ECS 
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FAST LEAK PROOF CONNECTIONS... 


@ Sizes from %" ID to 72° OD 

* ooo 
preparation necessary 
labor or heavy 


aifeetene es oT 


DEPENDABLE 


PIPE REPAIRS... 
with light, powerful Dresser clamps 


STYLE 75 “PERMACLAMP” 


e Available for pipe sizes 4%4” to 36° 

© Repairs small leaks, cracks and splits in 
pipe carrying pressures up to 1200 psi 

e Design concentrates leak-sealing pressure where 
it is needed, reduces clamp weight and cost 

¢ Makes up fast...slips over leak...seals under line 


DRESSER 
INDUSTRIES 
inc. 


OM © GAS + CHEMICAL 
ELECTRONIC « INDUSTRIAL 


DIVISION 
DRESSER (Greet BrBetn) LIMITED DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
197 Knightsbridge, Export Office 
London, $.W. 7, England 122 E. 42 St., New York 17, W. ¥. 
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It’s on the cards! They PROVE that for 
Burnley, Neon and Caine ar UNRIVALLED 
names famous in the world 


2 se 
of textiles. Now, however, as a i : 4 — VG 
result of the Cotton Act ; ae 

of 1959, 


THERE ARE 
92 FORMER 
COTTON MILLS 


In TIME 
RECORDERS 


FOR SALE OR LEASE IN THIS AREA 
in eens of wold comotrectons sdapessaioy, Sad space’? ier Sfvenesm 
workers are extremely adaptable and 


Bueno } ~s Pi eo you 
tions soundly based—end contact nerve centres 
of British industry ia the worth and midlands = 


The industrial 
special £5 
of the 


recent completion 

ee earne © te ent 
The Hon. Secretary, 
The Town Hall, Burniey, 
Telephone: Burnicy 2101 


ing Di : 
S. & B. Relations Led., 
Avenue 


of north-east Lancashire is So ea 
sullion se-dovelaeenane biter b dines call nie can etek ; 
businessmen. 
to know more about 92 
Fidl particulars of these properties are available from 
» North-East Lanewshive Development Committee, 


Only the Blick Range offers ALL TYPES on terms to suit ALL POCKETS with 
service to satisfy thousands of users. 

| Time recording presents many complex problems but the Blick range is so 

| flexible, versatile and adaptable that it can solve every one. 

| All Blick models are available on very attractive rental terms—for ten years. 
_ five years or short periods to suit individual requirements—or for 

| outright purchase. 

| An enquiry now will bring you the answer—after careful study of your 
needs—to your problem and will cost you nothing. 


n of ta iene 
of foresight | 


Vernon Place, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


Telephone: Chancery 5534 


BLICK TIME RECORDERS t'° 


. .. is provided by our Research and Development staff, 
whose collective experience of nickel and its alloys 

is available to engineers, designers, foundrymen and 
all progressive men in industry. 

This service is supplemented by the many publications 
applications which we offer, free of charge. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
THAMES HOUSE: MILL BANK - LONDON - SW 











ELOQUENT iil, 
PACKAGING 


























S60 6 @-¢@ 6 68 e|e @ ee 6¢€ € @© @ elCehletlhlUCUl elle Eastgate, LONDON: 123 Victoria Street, 8.W.1. MANCHESTER: 7-9 Royal Exchange 
Arcade, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: W. E. Harker Lid., Grainger Street. NOTTINGHAM: 
Hopewells Lid., Parliament Street. 





*. 
a 
f your wife see r 
Your packaging should speak with an *e 
- individual voice. It should be right ie Every Ego or Id. must influence, to a greater or lesser degree, the 
‘ both for the market you want to reach e behaviour pattern of mankind. So your book-habits, which you no doubt 
* and the mood you want to evoke. * fondly believe are your own business, are not a purely domestic matter. 
. : . . : ° If you throw your books around like confetti at a wedding, or if your 
° We at Sanderson have wide experience > ee ; . : SaeH oa 
« of eucikciat bl Rd " wife has frequent crying fits after dusting your collected works, it’s time H 
° # packaging probiems. Sanderson ‘ you faced the truth—that your book-habits may well start a revolution 
* Signature Papers have been created ° and bring 1984 and Newspeak closer than is comfortable. 
‘ * for re tel well-known brand-names. i Fortunately, there is always a solution. Minty have specialised for 
° Let us print one for you—a paper which is . years in making bookcases that house your books behind glass and keep 
f perfectly attuned to your firm * them dust-free. They give your books an elegant, well-tailored home, 
*e and to its products. . and leave you more room to walk around in. They allow you to go on 
2% x .* : reading and buying—for Minty bookcases are sectional and may be 
ee, oo? . started for as little as £10.1.0—on deferred terms if you prefer. 
e ee ese . . 
ae 4 wae Only at the Minty Centres shown below can you see and buy Minty 
oe bookcases (and furniture). These Centres are so placed that Minty 
furniture is within reasonably easy reach of most people. If, however, 
for any reason you can’t call, Minty will be glad to send you a catalogue 
and particulars of post ordering. Write to Dept. F.8. Minty Ltd., 
Ss. 4 NDER S ON ee 
; 6 
g aretive Papers 
ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD., 
BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
OXFORD (Head Office): 44-45 High Street. BERMINGHAM: 136 Corporation Street, 
BOURNEMOUTH: J. J. Alien Ltd., The Quadrant. BRISTOL: 50 Park Street. CARDIFF: 
David Morgan Ltd., The Hayes. GLASGOW: 556 Saucliichall Strett. LEEDS: Shell House. 
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is everything a fine brandy should be. 


Cbiipuct uboucks § Gy" JARNAC COGNAC 





Have 
you 
met 


HAWKES? 


. influential Hawkes of No. 1 Savile Row? He can 
do much for a man in your walk of life. A tailor with 
a taste for the impeccable . . . a gift for turning out 
the right clothes for the right occasion. Yes, meet 
Hawkes and dress the way you should. Hawkes are 
noted for their fair prices—-they offer complete 
ranges of bespoke or ready-to-wear tailoring to suit 





three more to 










every pocket (prices range from £24.10.0 for an 
Ree the Gnas pale Geen eae aad ee immediate wear lounge suit). Write for illustrated 
From Johannesburg a fast service via Mauritius and the Cocos catalogue and booklet dealing with newly devised 
Islands lands you in Australia for little more than the direct ‘subseription accounts’. Stockists of Chester Barrie 
London-Australia fare. *” clothes. 

Ki . 
ty Se Springbok TO SOUTH AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA | Hawkes, Savile Row 
WITH DC-78 SPEED AND COMFORT 


Established 177) 





1 Savile Row, Wl. Tel: REGent 0196 and at 
'la London Rosd, Camberley. Tel Camberiey 829 
Open Saturdays 9am.—! pm. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


(In association with B.O.A.C., CAA. and Qantas) 
FOR RESERVATIONS RING VICTORIA 2323 
South Africa House, Trafaigar Square, London. WC2. Tel. WHitehall 4488 
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- REGENERATIVE CONDENSERS 
for SKELTON GRANGE “B” 


Merz & McLelion, Consulung Engineers 


This is the first of four Weir Regenerative Condensers for the 120MW Turbo-alternators 
at the C.E.G.B. Skelton Grange “‘B" Power Station. Each shell is 25 ft. 9 in. long and 1/4 ft. 
in diameter, and the total cooling area is 85,000 sq. ft. (over 60 miles of tubing!) 


Highest Vacuum obtainable under given working conditions. 


Condensate delivered at temperature corresponding to the vacuum— 
minimum temperature drop— 

highest thermal efficiency. 

Condensate thoroughly de-aerated. 

Any air is efficiently cooled. 


Aliso monufectured under licence for marine service by the leading shipbuilders. 


Weir. G. & J. WEIR LTD., Cathcart Glasgow, S.4 


The Weir Grow : 
G. & |. WEIR LTO. DRYSDALE & CO. LTD WEIR HOUSING CORP. LTD ZWICKY LTO WEIR VALVES LTD. SIMONS-LOBNITZ LTD 
WEIR, DRYSDALE SERVICE (LONDON) LTD. 


‘ 
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I. is hard to define the difference 
that people — particularly experienced travellers — 
seem to notice in fying KLM. 

It consists of a thousand careful, comfortable 
details. Best, we think to leave it to 


our passengers to tell you in their own words, 


EVERY DAY—EVERY WAY TO THE EAST 


In cll, 21 flights a week to the Near, Middle & Far East, on which you can enjoy 
KLM-style hospitality, KLM-style service. Many flights by the superbiy- 

y comfortable jet-prop Electra ...Coming soon, the fastest, smoothest of all jets, 
KLM’s new giant DC-8’s. Book through your Travel Agent or with KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines, Time and Life Building, New Bond Street, W.1. 
Tel: MAY 8806 and at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 
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our 
Ferranti 
computer 
certainly 

helped us’ 


So say more than 50 leading companies who have Ferranti computer 
systems in everyday use. Ferranti’s working experience with com- 
puters is exceptional. For one thing, they were the pioneers: Ferrant! 
built the first electronic digital computer ever marketed. 

Secondly, Ferranti produce not one, but a full range of computer 
systems, unequalled in scope by any other manufacturer in Europe. 
i Here are some of the tnportant companies who have instalied Your Ferranti system can be adapted to changing needs—not only for 
Ferranti computer systems for thetr contribution to business efficiency. greater volume but for new data-processing commitments. 

Thirdly, Ferranti have trained over 1,000 programmers, who are 
helped by a half-million pounds programme library, and the thoroughly 
The General Electric Company Lid. | Imperial Chemica! Industries Limited expert Ferranti after-sales service. 

©. A. Parsons @ Company Limited Many businesses with intermittent needs make use of the Ferranti 
Computer Centre, where you can always see a computer at work. 
Write or telephone for an appointment: Ferranti Ltd.,21 Portland Place, 
The United Stee! Companies Limited | Vickers-Armstrones ‘Aircraft’ Ltd. London, W.1 (Langham 9211) or West Gorton, Manchester 12 (East 1301). 


aa 


{ 
Babeock & Wilco Limited | The de Havilland Aircraft Co. Lid. 


Sbell International Petroleum Company Limited 


FERRANTI 


RANGE OF COMPUTER SYSTEMS 
PEGASUS: MERCURY: PERSEUS-ARGUS-SIRIUS-ORION -ATLAS 
FERRANTI LTD. HEAD OFFICE: HOLLINWOOD, LANCS. 
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=. 
The Missed Chance 


Khrushchev’s insolence in actually bringing Mr Eisenhower to Paris for a meeting 
which he did not intend to allow to happen. Here, it can once again be 
argued, are people with whom negotiation is a waste of time. Much play will 
be made of this argument in the coming barren years. 


Others may wish to probe deeper ; jas ually resides ab iesbhdiidienied ‘ 


has suffered a brutal shock, the story of east-west relations is not over. The 
lessons of May 16th may come in useful yet, if only they can be isolated and 
the recriminations and apologetics drained off. First the West should ask itself 
how it came about that a summit conference was being held at all, and what 
the purpose was supposed to be. The process that culminated in this particular 
fiasco was started by Mr Khrushchev on November 27, 1958, with his plan for 
Berlin, which he backed at the time by the threat of changes in the arrangements 
in Berlin and its approaches—changes which he was, and still is, fully able to 
make of his own volition as and when he chooses. Misgivings about the western 
ability to prevent those changes, otherwise than by war, prompted Mr Macmillan 
in the following February to make his journey of exploration to Moscow. The 
negotiations that followed were in something bigger, the exchange 
of visits between Mr Khrushchev and Mr Eisenhower ; it is Mr Eisenhower's 
return visit to Moscow, not the summit conference, that is the important 
of this week’s transactions. 


Between August, when Mr Eisenhower announced the exchange of visits, and 


ij 
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= grab ae senor ke 


Mate oes clmce foes co re 
trivial, This is not to suggest that the lesser great 


The Lost Weekend 


E never opened: if there is a logic in the sterile 
exchanges in Paris this week, it was determined in 
Moscow in advance. Yet while Mr Khrushchev, 


him from withdrawing, with the attendant 

east Berlin. 
Mr Khrushchev secured in Paris the utmost that Soviet 
could have expected to get: the 
greatest publicity for the Powers espionage case, together with 
President Eisenhower's suspension of such flights over the 
Soviet Union and also, it would seem, the deliberate avoidance 


this was not what the West, up to last Sunday, had under- 
stood him to want, this was, in part, the West's own mis- 


In ending the series of personal talks that began with Mr 
Macmillan’s visit to Moscow in March last year, Mr Khrush- 
chev still reserves the right ‘to review the summit idea after 
six to eight months, when—assuming he himself retains suffi- 
cient political authority inside the Soviet Union—he could 
again revert to a more amiable policy. If his behaviour in 
Paris “is seen as sheer opportunism, this course is entirely 
feasible.- As he said, it will depend on the United States 

Se ee ee He 
has already suggested that he expects little from a Nixon- 
Dillon combination. But when he picks his moment, renewed 
pressure on west Berlin—or, should a new blockade be in 
existence by then, its actual lifting—can still be used to 
stimulate a western readiness to talk. Even if Berlin is not 
then a suitably sensitive spot, any other exposed position which 
the recession of United States power and influence may leave 
in jeopardy can be pressed into service. 

The conception that the Paris summit, or any major negoti- 
ation, can be regarded as a separate action from which the 
maximum must be secured by the tactics readiest 
to hand is not at all out of keeping either with Soviet diplo- 
matic habit or with Mr Khrushchev’s own personality. That 
it is out of keeping with the Soviet, as much as the western, 
interest in self-preservation in a world of nuclear armaments 
is another matter. In this sense Mr Khrushchev went after 
the only immediate political succeys the Congress of Paris 
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powers have not their rightful place and their possibilities of 


footing had to come first. It still:has ; though, God knows, 
it may be long enough before as good a chance arises again. 


After the eruption, one of our 
special corres s in 


Paris peers into the summit crater 


seemed to offer him and, by that act, however it affected his 
standing at home, he severely reduced his chances of getting 
to a constructive summit again. He was seen in Paris by 
turns as a man under ineluctable pressure and simply as one 
being inordinately himself. None of his interlocutors could 
feel sure which he was. 

The summit was not wrecked in Paris: that happened in 
the cumulative deterioration of Russo-American relations 
between the bringing down of the Powers U2 near Sverdlovsk 
on May 1st and Mr Khrushchev’s private talks with General 
de Gaulle and Mr Macmillan last Sunday. If the contention 
is atcepted that Mr Khrushchev seized on the Powers case 
to break off at the summit, then American policy in this period 
cannot be said to suggest any serious intention of stopping 
him. Mr Khrushchev’s successive statements gave the United 
States a subsequent opportunity to take the sting out of the 
Powers incident, although on progressively less satisfactory. 
terms. Initially, Mr Khrushchev offered Mr Eisenhower the 
chance to. dissociate hintself from the activities of Powers’s 
immediate employers. On May 11th Mr Eisenhower specifi- 
cally refused to do this: an act suggesting unusual political 
morality, but not diplomatic foresight. The next chance was 
Mr Herter’s: he might still have been expected to use his 
own influence on the President, as he had done in 
the high flights into Berlin earlier this year. But the official 
American note on May 12th allowed Mr Khrushchev to con- 
clude, if he wished, that the State Department had lost, in 
this crisis, the intra-governmental struggle with the military. 


Tn cree cae eee 
Yet, on the afternoon of May 12th, when Moscow lifted 
its own news blackout on Mr Khrushchev's press conference 
at the exhibition of the wrecked U2, it was still feasible for 
western policy to be based on the supposition that the Soviet 


leadership had not resolved on an open break with 
the United States. Mr Khrushchev’s expanded remarks 
seemed to concentrate the weight of his attack on the con- 
venient Mr Herter, although heavy blows were beginning to 
be struck at the President personally. There was still the 
expression of confidence that this crisis would blow over in 
the natural evolution of Russo-American relations. The danger 
signals were, however, painfully obvious. The initial sophisti- 
cation of Mr Khrushchev’s reaction to the Powers case was 
wearing very thin. But there was still no sign from Wash- 
ington of awareness that the American position might 
cause misapprehension, either in Moscow or elsewhere. The 
clarification was held back until aftér Mr Khrushchev had 
demanded the impossible. This seems to have been deliberate 
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American tactics during the lost weekend. 

Mr Eisenhower arrived in Paris with one high card to play. 
It was a courageous, if diplomatically necessary, decision to 
suspend the spy flights until the end of his presidency. The 
only question was whether to play this card on the Sunday, 
if necessary through Mr Macmillan, or to await Mr Khrush- 
chev’s full terms. In the opinion of the British delegation 
Mr Khrushchev’s mood on the Sunday was not one to be 
assuaged in this way. He seems to have decided that, if he 
threw the book at the Americans, the concurrent shock of 
the Soviet space engine might shake loose some of the more 
impressionable members of the western alliance and jeopardise 
American use of a number of overseas bases. The blow was 
parried, party at least, because Mr Eisenhower went 
ahead and played his card. The American retraction, while 
impressive in itself, apparently did not give Mr Khrushchev 
the overwhelming diplomatic success that he had in mind 
for agreeing to start the conference—although he did express 
some limited satisfaction with the gesture. The effect of Mr 
Eisenhower's statement was, in fact, sufficiently favourable 
to the United States to have made Mr Khrushchev feel that 
it would not do simply to break off the exchanges and claim 
to his associates that he had had the best of the day. The 
long-drawn-out business of disengaging, with each side cling- 
ing to its idea of the moral advantage, was then set in motion. 


In Mr K's Camp 


ONDAY revealed to the world a radical change in Soviet 
Merce policy. Arguments will go on for a long 

time about why and exactly when it happened ; but 
happen it did. For some years Mr Khrushchev had been a 
prominent exponent of travelling—and smiling—diplomacy. 
He visited dens of capitalism, shook hands with exploiters, 
praised General de Gaulle as a patriot. Until only recently 
the Soviet press was painting a rosy picture of a world in 
which spring came and the ice melted. 

Peaceful co-existence was the cult, and the spirit of Camp 
David its inspiration. Theoretical communist convictions had 
to be subordinated to the successful climb to the summit. 
Yet, just as the painful ascent was completed, Mr Khrushchev 
called the whole thing off—deliberately and ostentatiously. 
He could have used the spy plane incident, and the American 
mishandling of it, to strengthen his own hand in the encounter. 
Instead, he chose to put a stop to the game altogether. To 
suggest that Mr Khrushchev overplayed his hand at the 
summit is to misunderstand the situation. By the time he 
reached Paris, it was a different game that he was playing. 

The reasons why are both foreign and internal. It was 
everybody’s secret that opposition to Mr Khrushchev’s policy 
of détente with the western powers was not eliminated with 
Mr Molotov’s fall in 1957. Many members of the Stalinist 
establishment continued to think that the new policy was both 
risky and unprofitable. Other influential Russians considered 
that conciliation with capitalism was not the best way of 
furthering the cause of world communism—and Peking’s 
sympathy for this view was scarcely veiled. The critics must 
have been reinforced by a military establishment faced with 
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Mr Macmillan’s attempts at mediation chiefly relied on 
impressing Mr Khrushchev with the importance of Mr 
Eisenhower's suspension of flights. But Mr Khrushchev had 
already committed himself too far to go back on his demands 
for an American self-criticism and the punishment of the 
culprits, concessions that no great power could be expected 
to make. Mr Macmillan had been successful in Moscow partly 
because he was able to make the American position on Berlin 
clearer to Mr Khrushchev and convince him that it was worth 
exploring more fully: this time the Americans had made 
their stand abundantly plain already. Even more, after a year’s 
direct discussion between East and West, there was no new 
light that Mri Macmillan could hope to shed on other problems. 

The limitations of third power brokerage were thus made 
plain. Even although General de Gaulie was prepared to leave 
the precise definition of the meeting he called on Tuesday 
afternoon at the Elysée in some verbal doubt, neither Mr 
Eisenhower nor Mr Khrushchev was. Their minds had been 
made up before Tuesday afternoon: the farce of the Russian 
telephone calls to the waiting western party at the Elysée was 
played out with glum determination. All that Mr Khrushchev 
was hanging on for was the chance of a western slip that would 
give him a ing opportunity at his press conference. 
As it turned out on Wednesday afternoon, he was found to 
have no other shot but abuse left in his locker. 


The Soviet background to Mr Khrushchev’s 
change of course is surveyed by 
another special correspondent 


a reorganisation that threatens 250,000 officers with civilian 
life. Yet Mr Khrushchev could keep his opponents in check 
because his slogan of peace and plenty was popular with the 
general public and because he could convince many of his 
colleagues that his was a paying proposition. The relaxation 
of tension, he could argue, would lead to disarmament, which, 
in turn, would speed up the progress of the Soviet economy ; 
peaceful co-existence would ultimately lead to peaceful victory. 

In the last few 
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VO while yielding ground, did not follow 
them the whole way. Addressing the Supreme Soviet 
on May sth, he still drew 
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his elbow and a gaudy new satellite circling the earth, no efforts 
were really likely to save the summit. 
Marshal -Malinovsky’s diligent attendance at Mr Khrush- 


pendent army viewpoint. But he\could well have been a party 
observer, chosen to emphasise that the Soviet Union was 
appearing in Paris as a military power. 

_ Whether Mr Khrushchev’s conversion to the hard line 
is genuine or enforced, it is bound to have an impact on 
need not be immediate. Mr Khrushchev can still be presented 
to his people as a champion of peace, thwarted in his efforts 
by aggressive imperialists. In the short run, his economic 
policy may slso'remain unaffected. \It was pointed out in 


Events in Africa 


A seriés of Notes on pages 741 and 742 deals with the 
swiftly moving scene across the African continent. 
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The Economist last week that since the trends in military 
technology coincide happily with Soviet economic require- 
ments, Russian manpower can b¢ released for civilian uses 
without impairing the capability of the armed forces. For a 
time, Mr Khrushchev will be able to combine a policy of 
reinforced defence with social reforms. a 
It is in the longer run that the rhythm of the current policy 


from being conducive to the gradual relaxation of tight political 
controls. Finally, if a policy modelled on Mr Molotov’s is 
to be pursued, Mr Khrushchev himself, for all his dexterity, 
may one day prove superfluous to his present political allies. 

Mr Khrushchev cannot but be aware of this. The key 
question now is whether his diplomatic retreat is tactical and 


posal simply to put the conference off for six or eight months 
may seem to favour the optimists. His suggestion that if 
the Soviet Union does not come to terms with the present 
American administration, it will do so with the next, or the 
one after next, lends itself to a gloomier interpretation. The 
test of his intentions is approaching. Mr Khrushchev can 
now proceed to burn all the bridges which would make the 
return to a further meeting possible. Alternatively, he can, 
while still vituperating against the West, preserve the bridges 
for future use. His attitude to Berlin will provide the first 
indication. On Wednesday he seemed to indicate that the ten- 
power discussion on disarmament at Geneva was over, although 
the three-power talks on nuclear tests will presumably con- 
tinue. Even the tone of Soviet press and radio coverage of 
the American presidential election will have its significance. 


MID the gloom of the emptying Palais de Chaillot this week 
there was one consolatory thought. The deeper reasons 
that prompted Stalin’s successors to seek an understanding 
with the West have not vanished overnight. These reasons 
were never, particularly since the Soviet Union achieved 
nuclear parity with the United States, of a nature to compel 


tH 


The earlier, and vital, acts of the drama have been 
by western mistakes, delays, indecisions and missed 
bilities. It has fallen to Mr Khrushchev to play the 
athe ahanst Gh had & a ie ute eee 
own part following only his own whim, or that it should 
simply left to him to rewrite it now. From the nadir 
the task of getting the Americans and Russians to 
looks Sisyphean. Yet it is the only course of action if 
conference-that-never-was is not to mark a total return to 
cold war, but is to be merely an interruption in the period 
of relaxation that began seven years ago with the death of 
Stalin. 


BEE 
He 
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Change of Chancellors ? 


Mr Amory, it is believed, wants to leave the Treasury. 
the right time for him to go? 


N a speech to his constituency association in Devon last 

Saturday Mr Amory revealed that it is “ very unlikely ” 

that he will present himself as a candidate for Parliament 
at the next general election in 1964; what would happen 
between now and then he did not know, but “I have now 
introduced three budgets, which taken together are quite a 
stint.” It has long been believed at Westminster that the 
Chancellor wrung a letter out of Mr Macmillan last October 
which promised that he could leave the Treasury soon after 
the passage of the current Finance Bill, if he really so insisted. 
Last week-end’s speech was presumably an intimation from 
Mr Amory that he would still like to encash this promise this 
summer or autumn, although he is the sort of dutiful and 
conscientious liegeman who would no doubt reluctantly agree 
to stay a little while longer if Mr Macmillan exerted strong 
pressure on him. The question now is whether Mr Macmillan 
would be wise or misguided to do so. 

Cabinet changes are necessarily decided by questions of 
personality, political convenience and the national interest, but 
preferably not in that order. The explanation of personality 
overhanging the present Chancellor’s desire to go seems to be 
one of unusual sweet reason and light. Pace some of, the 
political analysts, the explanation is not that Mr Amory has 
been irked by backbench criticism of his budget or that he is 
preparing to leave office in any other sort of huff; nor is 
the explanation to be found mainly in his private (though 
understandable) preference to spend the last decade or two 
of his life less grindingly than in politics. The simple truth 
seems to be that Mr Amory has an unusually enlightened view 
of the machinery of government : he believes and preaches that 
a minister is most useful during the brief period when he can 
bring the momentum of new ideas into his department, and 
that when that momentum has worn out some limpet ministers 
are a menace and none is indispensable ; most extraordinarily, 
in that general doctrine of “ no indispensability,” he does not 
make even the tacit exception of himself. 

This is so obviously a sensible and self-detached view— 


of a wise and modest man who thinks that his own energy is 
running down. But it is understandable that this should not 
be the immediate instinct of the whole cabinet. Throughout 


upon 
resignation was a tribute both to this dauntlessness (at a time 


move on now, and if his place had to be filled by the promotion 





Is this’ 


of some able and more ambitious statesman from the second 
reaches of the cabinet—there is no need to speculate about 
the possible candidates, everybody can compile his own list— 
who would be politically qualified to accede to the Chancellor's 
job. 

To put the matter frankly, any such promotion could hardly 
be welcome to Mr Butler. When the battle for Sir Anthony 
Eden’s successor went the, way it did, there was no actual 
compact that Mr Macmillan (who is now aged 66) would 
retire on or before his seventieth birthday in 1964, but Mr 
Butler (now aged 57) has always had some reason to hope 
that he would. He could not be expected to acclaim the rise of 
some dynamic and ambitious new rival in his way, at a time 
when he himself was still sitting in the political hot seat (for so 
liberal a Conservative) of the Home Office. 


is almost the only desirable new pasture available, and nobody 
would feel personally threatened if Mr Lloyd made this side- 
ways change. Mr Macmillan himself once moved from the 
Foreign Office to the Treasury because he did not wish to 
act any longer as Sir Anthony Eden’s forei 
because the then incumbent of the Treasury was willing to 
depart ; so as Prime Minister he may feel some sense of 
obligation now if the present Foreign Secretary would rather 
like to escape from the role of his own foreign shadow when 
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soldier on. But if 1960-61 is-to be a year when new dynamics 
need to be created, new initiatives need to be scized, and the 
heavy engines of some previous policies put into reverse, the 
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Externally, it urgently needs to create a new initiative 
for trade with Emope, and indeed for trade liberalism 
generally ; it will be particularly important to have this 
dynamic in being by the time that the new American adminis- 
tration comes to power next January. That new administration 
needs to be presented with a corpus and example of freer 
trading enthusiasm to march forward with, or there is a real 
danger that it may find a vacuum of thoughtless protectionism 
to fall back in—a danger that could be particularly great if, 
as seems possible, it comes to power at a moment of incipient 
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should require some awkward and discriminate jumping upon 
departmental toes, 

Politically, a new stage of the Tory fiscal revolution needs 
be set afoot early in this Parliament. To cite one example: 
i to resuscitate: the young executive class, it should 
jective to begin pushing up the level 


i 


to 
in 
be a nati 
of 
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or who is mainly intent on a prolonged 
valedictory tidying up. 


BE 


Se preoccupations are necessarily so heavy 
with foreign affairs, it would be easy and tempting for Mr 
Macmillan to assume that economic policy can now take a back 


‘build up rather ‘than a tried and tested administrator with 


‘some old commitments and established influences to live down. 


It would be a failure of statesmanship to postpone this drive 
for small reasons of friendly convenience—such as in order to 
keep a seat warm in the best next hole that a worthy and weary 
Foreign Secretary might eventually like to retire to, or in order 
to keep vaulting newcomers out of the forward path of the best 
next alternative Prime Minister we have. 


Diplomats in Africa 


w 1939 Africa south of the Sahara was a political patch- 


: 
| 


including the recherché variety known as commonwealth 
relations. It is not possible yet to put a figure on the final 
i ic establishments in Africa ; much depends 
on whether exi federations dissolve or new ones coalesce 
(British East Africa and French Equatorial Africa, for example, 
could each end up as cither one or four independent states). 
But from the current political division of the African map one 
can forecast a minimum requirement within a few years of 





eight high commissioners and a baker's dozen of ambassadors ; 
this would leave consuls only in the Portuguese areas, and 
conceivably vestigial governors or residents in the Gambia and 
the British high commission territories adjoining South Africa. 
The taxpayer will be lucky to be let off so lightly. 

But if the exact number of the embassies and high com- 


| ciated with a decline of efficiency, with impoverishment, 
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with frustration. Under them, too, will come the delicate 
question of defence treaties ; in world air strategy, African 
Staging posts are critically important. 

It is further necessary that embassies and high commissions 
should work together. There will still be inter-African as 
well as inter-racial rivalries, friction, balances and imbalances 
of power, even aggression. But the temptation to try to 
continue an obsolete division, say, between “ British” and 
“ French,” will have to be resisted, if the West is to speak 
with a common diplomatic voice, and if the aid given by the 
€x-metropolitan powers to their ex-colonies is to be properly 
co-ordinated. There will be the task, too, of looking after the 
legitimate interests of the many big European firms which 

_have often seemed an imperium in imperio in Africa, and of 
harnessing their expertise to African needs. 


PON success in these fields, and others, will turn the key 

question: how deep and effective will penetration of 
communist ideas and influence be in independent Africa? For 
penetration there will be, and is already. The Colonial Office, 
in liquidating colonialism, has (in parallel with the French 
Community) only begun the task of keeping Africa voluntarily 
in step with the West; the greater and more arduous part 
of the task will now be taken over, so far as the British Govern- 
ment is concerned, by the Commonwealth Relations Office and 
the Foreign Office. 

Yet Africa is still almost virgin territory for both of these 
departments. There is a great deal to be learned not 
merely about the peculiarities of diplomatic practice in inde- 
pendent Africa, but about the background, resources and 
make-up of perennial Africa. British official knowledge of 
this, however, now reposes almost exclusively in the Colonial 
Office. And no effective decisions have been taken about the 
future of the Colonial Office, or of its skilled personnel and 
training facilities. On the contrary, both in the field and at 
the centre, it is being allowed, owing to the negligence of 
successive colonial secretaries and the bland connivance of 
the CRO and the Foreign Office, to wither away with the 
colonial empire itself. 

The most shocking aspect of this is the miserable failure 
of “ Special List A”—the botched attempt to provide a cadre 
of colonial administrators and experts en disponibilité who 
should be available to new African states on terms that they 
could afford and that the men concerned would accept. 
Instead, the results of lump sum compensation, as prac- 
tised, have stripped these countries of hundreds of mature 
men whom they wanted to keep for years yet. To the attrac- 
tions of the lump sum in inducing premature retirement has 
been added procrastination in raising salaries for men on the 
job in line with the cost of living—as bitter complaints by 
colonial servants in Uganda and Tanganyika have just re- 
minded anyone who might be interested. The final folly is 
exemplified in Sierra Leone, which desperately needed to keep 
its white, but underpaid, administrators. As part of a generous 
“ golden handshake ” there will be a gift of £3 million—to be 
used to provide the “lumpers” that will ensure the prompt 
retirement of most of these men. 

On the other side of the fence, neither the CRO nor the 
Foreign Office wants anything to do with Colonial Office men. 
The dozen or more new ambassadorships in independent 
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Africa are seen in the foreign service as providentially offering 
some relief to the current bottleneck which is blocking pro- 
motions at first secretary level—though it is ruefully remarked 
that seventh and eighth class ambassadorships in fever-ridden 
white men’s graves are not much catch. To the suggestion that 
clever young ambassadors might need the help of counsellors 
with African experience (and languages) there is little 
response ; the foreign service has not forgotten the strain of 
having to make room for a few dozen men of the Indian Civil 
Service ten or more years ago. 

The CRO is still more definite. It has bluntly told the 
Colonial Office that the past is past ; that men cast in the 
mould of Great Smith Street (or residencies in Nigerian 
emirates) totally lack “ the representational qualities.” Yet it 
is short in talent just where the Foreign Office is over staffed— 
and has had to take a Foreign Service diplomat (Sir Paul Gore- 
Booth) to fill the key Indian high commissionership only this 
week. On the problem of keeping British colonial civil ser- 
vants on the job as long as African ministers value them, the 
CRO has no ideas. It thought the original idea for a Com- 
monwealth civil service, put up in this and other journals about 
six or seven years ago, a thoroughly fatuous and amateurish 
notion. Yet both the Conservative Political Centre, and Mr 


Kenneth Younger in a study prepared for Nuffield College, 
call even now for urgent action.* 


Tt one is presented with the interesting contrast of 
Britain hurriedly throwing away a unique cadre of African 
experience and know-how just as the diplomatic battle opens 
in Africa, and just when Russia, China and the Communist 


. satellites are feverishly training, at home and in Guinea and 


sent to Guinea is no less a man than Mr Daniel Solod, their 
former ambassador in Cairo, who is regarded as largely 
responsible for the Soviet penetration of the Middle East that 
started with the Czech arms deal of 1955. (Czech arms are 
Se 


fit only for senior jobs in Shell or Imperial 

$s Tainde Seas Gtnelanip-ah Se tein endage-as Wi 
hamstrung in this way ? This ought to be the subject of a 
searching debate in Parliament ; and the debate should be 
crowned by a high-calibre inquiry empowered to make drastic 
recommendations for the use in Africa, and the payment, of 
the best men—irrespective of their or other 
origins. It is very late in the day, to judge by the crumbling 
of the colonial service ; but it may not be too late. 


a tr 


*Wind of nas The Cheiones of he Commantmesith. 
servative G wf which T. E. ficy and John Udal were 
Conservative Centre, 2s. 6d. 


States, by eee Younger. 
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of tomatoes to Britain and supply 
between 20 and 30 cent of the market 
in May and June. Dutch are able to 
do this because they are more efficient, not 
than the better British growers—the differ- 
ence in costs between the better British and 
‘Dutch tomato growers is in fact very 
ieee ie mye me). poe 
were on 
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§,000 British growers who have a quarter of 
an acre or less under tomatoes. If marginal 
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penalising British housewives by raising 


Clerks in their Place 


HAT justice must not only be done, but 
must manifestly to have been 
done, is an esta i im of English 


ciple had been flouted by the Consett 
justices, who contrary to a decision of 1952 
(the East Kerrier case) allowed their clerk 


The decision is an important one. The 
essence of the English system of lay justice 


a 


republi 
neighbours, Laos and Cambodia. 
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Magistrates should be scrupulous in ob- 
serving these distinctions; they now have 


keeping justices up to the mark, and once 
warned them that any further infringement 
would result in delation to the Lord 
Chancellor. It is good to see that this firm 
tradition of protecting citizens’ rights is 
being maintained by his successor. 


INDO-CHINA 


The Pressure Mounts 


EARLY six years after the Geneva agree- 

ments that ended the war in Indo- 
China, the news from all the former French 
loni ofthat tthe: 


reported from Saigon this week that com- 
munist guerrillas, under orders from the 


or ca some $00 communists in the 
past few weeks. Hanoi now complains that 
the American training mission to south 


Vietnam is being expanded to step up the 


of the local army in counter- 
saan tions. 
Before 
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MOSS BROS 


| 
A hundred years young 
: 








In this our Centenary Year our first thought is to extend our 
greetings and thanks to the many thousands of friends all over 
the world whose custom--and that of their fathers and 
grandfathers before them—has made possible our growth 
and development. 

Today with our Store in Covent Garden covering just 
| over 2 acres of floor space and our 16 Branches throughout 
the country we provide men with clothing—a great deal of 
which is made in our own workshops—and equipment for 
their every requirement in work, leisure, travel or sport, and 
are, we hope, of some assistance to their womenfolk as well. 


“ The Store, now managed by the third and fourth gen- 
The friendly Scotch... erations of the Moss family, has much expanded in size and 

scope during the last 100 years. The principle of trading, 
however, remains unchanged and is, in our Founder's own 
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renown. OF COVENT GARDEN WC.2 
WHISKY “ THE COMPLETE MANS STORE 
ALDERSHOT BIRMINGHAM BOURNEMOUTH BRISTOL CAMBERLEY 
CHESTER GLASGOW LEEDS LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER NORWICH 
DISTILLED, MATURED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


NOTTINGHAM PLYMOUTH SALISBURY SOUTHSEA and YORE 





Why do more and more busy people 
travel to Australia by P « O7? 


Good food... good compan; «sued heakhh . . .good besinees ! Tine to work . . . time 


to prepere .. . time 
to Australia by P a O. 
more busy people are realizing the tremendous value of the restored health, 
thought, and new business associations that only sea travel can give them. 


Geed Businesa It's rare that you don’t meet 
someone in your own line ef business . . . im- 
possible not to meet someone who can give you 
valuable information . . . advice . . . contacts. 
Ae Re ai A Be Sp see male Vee 8 
Stock P O1 in fi hua 
os “  woyage on F’& U is ays a first 
. s... Surgeons investment. 
eal tides tne do tune Cteooe DON’T FORGET YOUR WIFE! 
places to talk: sunlit decks . . . quiet lounges © What's good for you is good for your wife and 
friendly bars. family too! They'll enjoy a P & O voyage— 
even if they follow you later. There are nurs- 
Good Health Sunshine ...seaair...com- ries and trained children’s hostesses on every 
plete relaxation. A voyage on P a O puts you’ ship. Incidentally more and more men are 
right back on top again. You arrive fit, tanned, taking their wives with them on normal 
refreshed—ready ¢ really hard work. business trips. 


! These are the reasons why more and more busy people 
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Precise as a Swedish Gauge Block 


“Swedish gauge blocks gave the gauge blocks are used to attain ff you want to know more about 
industrial world a universal lan-  split-hair precision. FACIT and the outstandingly suc- 
guage of measurement. These In offices the world over, business ¢¢5Sful Swedish business machine 
small steel blocks became the men depend on Swedish business industry, your local FACIT agent 
medium of translation between machines for to-the-last idecimal will gledly send you a free copy of 


‘ cc : our brochure ‘Why are so many 
inch and centimeter, helped to precision. Facit of Sweden, one of a grid-known business machines 


launch mass produc tion of the the world’s leading manufacturers yilt by Swedes?’--or you maj 
automobile. Today in machine of business machines, offers truly write directly to Atvidabergs In- 
shops the world over, Swedish international sales and service dustrnier, Stockholm 7, Sweden.” 


Gunnar Ericsson, President of the Facit Group 


~FACIT 


actories in Sweden and West Germany. 
: 3 vi m os antes and service offices in 102 countries. 
FACIT mene! colcvioter FACIT edding mochine FACIT spirit duplicater 
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Dr Verwoerd’s Logic 


RS reading the communiqué issued 
at the end of the Commonwealth prime 
ministers’ talks, Dr Verwoerd has an- 
nounced that it means that South Africa 
will be welcome in the Commonwealth as 
a republic. Dr Verwoerd also believes that 
Africans in the Union love apartheid, that 
the present state of emergency is required 
~ communist plot, = the Union’s 

blicity abroad is to a conspiracy 
of British newspapermen ; nor is this the 
sum of Dr Verwoerd’s bizarre convictions. 


becomes a republic because if the other 
members had indicated otherwise it would 
amount to pressure to prevent South 
Africans voting for the republic in the 
referendum—which would be, interference 
in South Africa’s internal affairs. Dr 
Louw must have told his chief how anxious 
the Commonwealth statesmen were not to 
influence South Africa’s internal policy. 
When the other Commonwealth premiers 
have got their breath back, they may reflect 
that Dr Verwoerd’s reaction to their collec- 
tion of agreed banalities at least shows how 
anxious he is not to be blackballed when a 
South African republic applies for 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Vacuum 


NX the eleventh hour the Belgians have 
sought to — some of the 
authority which they have allowed to slip 
from their hands in the Congo, by sending 
troops and police reinforcements. It is 


Abako are a complete parallel admini- 
stration to the Belgian in the lower Congo. 


readmission. Dr Verwoerd knows what he 
faces once South Africa is outside the 
Commonwealth—as his extreme wing wants 
it to be. It means not only that South Africa 
abroad will be friendless, but that inside 
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In the Katanga area, quite a separate 
African state, based on Elizabethville and 
nourished oy tren to be i 
into existence. How these 

states will become, and what federal ties 
with each other they will evolve, ci i 
the conversations proceeding in 
afterwards, is quite unclear ; the i 
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Some think the Belgians have calcu- 
lated i which 





NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Spreading Unrest 


the violent death of one white woman. The 
Governor has had to move in troops and 
police; he has also promulgated regulations 
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tion to spew out coal at the rate of 45 tons 
a man per day, nuclear plant experimenta- 
tion from twelve different basic 

theories including fast breeder, 
geneous, organic moderated, and other 
more conventional types, with this backed 
up by extensive work toward nuclear fusion 
as well. 

I cannot reconcile the waning importance 
allotted your clectric power in the face of 
England’s accelerating industrial plant 
expansi ing the Fuel Ministry down 
from cabinet and cutting back the 
timetable for nuclear power production in 
the middle sixties are evidences of undue 
conservatism ; so are your articles. 

Surely such action may result in a 
“resting” at the laboratory level and a 
failure to break the present power-cost 
barrier with a significantly cheaper fuel, 
which an exporting nation needs so des- 
perately in the competition for world trade 
with lower-cost labour areas.—Yours 
faithfully, FULLERTON MILLER 
Columbus, Ohio 


American Housing 
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urban housing which 
the vacancies left by 
move to the suburbs and 
continued existence of slums, 
Burroughs admits, pcints to 
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LETTERS 


fection of the system and to the need 
for additional new housing for the less 
well-off. 


A further point he makes that sub- 
standard housing here would be above 
own th wwe ten Thac we dems 
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becoming financially 
adjust their housing to their real needs and 
just ca buying suitable hous- 
ing. ica is a t place in which 
i 3 whole” much more 
so for the well-to-do. The history of 
American housing, which Mr Burroughs 


chooses to is clear on that score.— 
Yours fai ‘ G. F. REIN 
Norfolk, Virginia 


The Co-operativ2 Party 
Sin—“ The Party That Never Was,” which 


appeared in The Economist last month, _ 


contained many inaccuracies despite its 
authoritative tone. Let me give you a few 
examples. 


1. There are now 918 retail Co-operative 
Societies with a total membership of 
12,594,186 (1958 figures) not 847 with 
total of 11.7 million. 

2. Of the 35 members of the National 
Committee of the Co-operative Party 11 
are appointed by the Co-operative Union 


not 27. 


4 The Royal 
Society no 


—Yours faithfully, 


The Co-operative Party, 
London, SW1 
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Bang! 
Bang! 


| Tp TIME TO TIME somebody explodes on 
paper 


criticism; almost always an offended writer, 
painter, film director or other vulnerable 
creator. This battle is historic, perpetual and 
bloody—sometimes literally so—like the Wars 
of the Roses and the War of the Sexes. 
Perfectly natural and absolutely: excellent. 
It releases adrenalin and teaches the critics a 
lesson . . . Whenever the running fight breaks 
out anew my first instinct, I must say, is to side 
with the artist against the professional marks- 


watching a duel between an eager young lover 
and a cruel Sir Jasper. 





But first sympathies tend to wilt a bit when 
first furious shots have been fired. Si 
, as often as not, is seen to be aiming 

t's legs. And the offended painter, 
i skipping frantically to and 
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initial—you or I not agree with his view 
of Yeuta, but wo sun coed tien. Lito 
with her real and human understanding; 
Philip Toynbee with his deep, bass prose; the - 
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sensitive and telling” says that 
critic-whacker Walter Legge of The Phil- 
harmonia. 

No room or time for more. But next Sunday, 
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MEN 
WHO 

BUY 

a Y 


DICTAPHONE 


TIME-MASTER » 


Men who value quality and service are the men who buy 
Dictaphone Time-Master, bécause the Time-Master is the 
quality dictating machine. The’ Time- Master isn’t a gadget 
to be played with for a few months and then discarded. It’s 
@ precision instrument designed to save time for a man 
whose time is valuable. 

Dictating with Time-Master is as casy and pleasant as 
normal dictation to a secretary, but it is much more con- 
venient and time saving, No, matter where your secretary 
may be, you simply speak, and immediately your thoughts 
are on permanent record. ‘Time-Master has these unique 
advantages becaus¢ only Dictaphone Time-Master has the 
DICTABELT record. 


DICTABELT 





Especially designed for dictation and twenty years ahead 
of all other recording media, the Dictabelt is exclusive to 
‘Time- Master. 

Permanent recording on the Dictabelt makes accidental 
erasure impossible; gives crystal clarity; makes the true 
economy of one-use handling. ; 

Visitie recording gives instant place finding, prevents 
confusion, saves time. 

Sasiest te handie. You can fit a Dictabelt on the machine 
in 2 seconds, dictate, then have it transcribed; you can also 
post or file a Dictabeit like a letter. 


Dietephene TIME-MASTER has been accepted tor tre 
Gesign indes of the Counct of industrial Deston. 
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Dictaphone Company Limited, 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1. Phone HYDe Park 9461. Branches throughout the British Isles. 
The words DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER and DICTABELT are registered trade marks. 
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Heir and Ancestor 


The Buried Day 


By C. Day Lewis. 


BOOKS 


Chatto and Windus. 244 pages. 25s. 
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ON YOUR NEXT TRIP enjoy the superior 


speed and luxurious comfort of the 


Boeing 707 Intercontinental....largest, longest-range 


jetliner in the world. 


BOEING FO? Intercontinental 
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Who’s wing Republicans such as Senator Styles Bridges, who has 


to Blame? fo ea wc a 
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s WASHINGTON, DC | Khrushchev ” this week with a force reminiscent of the height of the 
© say that Americans are angry and resentful about this week's Hungarian revolt. A poll taken by the Wall Street Journal has 
breakdown in Paris is true but insufficient; their resentment, 


. found a widespread, if vague, feeling that 
as black as any lightning-laden cloud, may strike at two wee oe ; re 
® -The detiful foyalty with whi the Democr and that it is simply necessary to be tough with the Russians ; 
rallied round President Eisenhower at the beginning of th is around him, who have been sayi 
unlikely to persist. When Mr Mansfield, the Democratic second- last year, are no doubt nodding spprovingly, 
in-command in the Senate, said on Tuesday that the Administration Although it is not yet certain that this will turn out 
had made blunders which is would be necessary to investigate later, = dominant reaction, there is one ominous indication that it 
he was speaking for a substantial number of Americans who believe Vice President Nixon, who can detect a shift.in the wind 
that the United States bears part of the responsibility for the swiftly than anyone else, chose to reveal in 2 speech on Wednesday, 
collapse of the summit mecting. in which he extolled a policy of firmness, that Russian members of 
Their arguments (which the State Department, or at least the the United Nations’ staff had been caught trying to spy in Massa- 
s i disposed = chusetts last year. The danger is that public opinion, having moved 
to accept) are twofold. In the first place, it is alleged that the sdagienlp-ox Setups the‘gataril eiailliahes ios sada Ieee 
State Department miscalculated in thinking that Mr Khrushchev _isenhower embarked in 1959, will now swi 
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The general in Washington is that, even before the U2 was 

shot down, Mr Khrushchev had already come close to deciding that 

these terms were unacceptable to his opponents at home and that — Pledged to the Six 
consequently there was no point in going to the summit. In the 

second place, it is argued that what finally stung him into making WASHINGTON, DC 
up his mind was the Administration’s apparent insistence last week N spite of a certain amount of criticism at home, and intense 
that spying flights over Russia would continue ; although the State efforts at persuasion by diplomats and officials from the seven 


Department correctly claims that neither Mr Eisenhower nor Mr countries belonging to the European Free Trade Association, 
Herter ever said precisely that, for six days the world was allowed the handful of men in the State Department who determine 
to think that they had. i i i i i i i 
Most of the critics are likely to concentrate on the way in which organisation, the Common Market, with its six members. If it is 
the Administration handled the loss of the U2. The evasions and 1 ikely 
ah Se ee ee oo on ee enenee ot ee ne The United States 
target ; with the possible exception y seekers truth heartily favours accelerating the common market, blandly con- 
like Mr Adlai Stevenson, they are unlikely to proceed to a general i it i i i . 
post-mortem on the corpse of the conference. But, whatever their and supports the proposal 
differences in tactics, they share the belief that this week’s fiasco should be eased through 
does not invalidate the attempt to improve Soviet-American rela- are 
tions by negotiation, even though it makes the attempt vastly more Mr 
difficult. 


In this they are sharply distinguished from the other body of some reports which have been published in 
opinion which is emerging in the United States. For this group, American hostility toward 
the only head on which wrath can rightly be directed is Mr But for 
Khrushchev's. Since he is held to be solely responsible for the United 
failure in Paris, a judgment to which even the cautious New York position 
Times subscribes, the suspicions and misgivings with which many What accounts for this attitude in the State Department? The 
Americans greeted the decision to invite him to America last explanations offered include the 
summer have been powerfully reinforced. The belief that it is long association with the French, American naivety about the 
better to confront the Russians across the barbed-wire entangle- dream of a united’ Europe, and the fact 
ments of the cold war than across a conference table has won back is far away and affected relatively little by 


SS SS nee ee tariff changes. Actually, American officials are probably not nearly 
aii ' : ; 
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is to hope for the best, though 
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FOREIGN TRADE it is reasonably con- 
fident that no crisis in 
the balance of pay- 
ments will come during 
the present Administra- 
tion 


The fact is that the 
United States, quite 
rightly, cernot see how 
an effort to slow down 
the common market 
would solve its pay- 
ments problem. Pre- 
sumably any thoughts 
of this kind which it 
may have had have 
been ended by the 
decision of the Six to 
exclude agricultural 
from the first moves toward the common external 
The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Anderson, with 
balance of payments uppermost in his mind, has been 
enthusiastic in private about the common market 
has the State Department but he, too, has accepted long 
the idea that a customs union is going to exist. Besides, 
is genuine hope at the Treasury as well as elsewhere that 
economic growth which internal free trade among the Six is 
promote will result in a rising volume of imports 

i Add the reduction of 20 per cent in 

ican concerned about the payments 


ty 


Me 


ee 


area covering all of Europe, the 

to escape .a painful decision simply 

iew that it is not “practicable” now. 
thinking of American 


caution about a Europe-wide system. It is possible that a new 
Administration will see things differently, but for the moment the 
Seven might as well stop wasting their breath. 


| Rockefeller in his Tent 


R NELSON ROCKEFELLER, the Governor of New York, who 
decided in December that he had no real hope of wresting 
the Republican presidential nomination from Mr Nixon, refused 
over the weekend to play any of the official parts at the party’s 
nominating convention—he had been offered his pick—and added 
injury to insult by saying that he would not even attend it. His 
determination not to accept the party's vice-presidential nomination 
is a blow to Mr Nixon, who has made no secret of his belief that 
the liberal Governor of the state which casts the biggest block of 
electoral votes would broaden and strengthen the appeal of the 
Republican ticket. Mr Rockefeller says that he is not going to 
Chicago because he does not want to encourage any illusions that 
he is available for.the second place and it is true that if he went 
it might be very awkward for him to resist a draft. But such a 
drastic method of repelling his party’s advances encourages specula- 
tion that, with his eyes on the White House, he is determined not 
to be associated either with the policies of the Vice President or 
with their possible repudiation by the voters in November. 
At least Mr Judson Morhouse, the chairman of the Republican 
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Birth 
of an 
idea... 
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An industrial development calls for vision 
and imagination. When these qualities 
are harnessed to straight, clear thinking 
and basic principles have been 
established, the detailed work can start. 
Basically . . . does it make sense to use 
four or five Consultants, a main 
Contractor, twenty or thirty Sub- 
Contractors, and twenty or thirty 
suppliers—each different on each contract? 
Doesn’t it make more sense to have one 
highly specialised body—a Developer— 
responsible for the whole venture ? 
C.A.S. (Industrial Developments) 
Limited conceived the idea of the 
a deal’ for Industrialists. 

cy 


dedgelndoaidbehiieg, 


buildings, 
erectthem, lease them to the Industrialist 
on completion, usually fora lease of 99 
years and always at an economic 
rental. 


Or, if the Industrialist prefers to invest 
his own capital rather than rent, C.A.S, 
work on a cash basis. 


So, if you have an industrial problem. 
why not write in strictest confidence to :— 
The Managing Director, 


C.A.S. (INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS) LIMITED 


St. James’ House, Kensington Square, London, W.8. Telephone : WEStern 8060 
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York, has not given up hope that Mr 
may still be the nominee. On Sunday he issued an 


its big block of Roman Catholic voters, 
not only the state’s presidential vote but 
also their control of the State Legislature and other offices. Mr 
the present violent reaction 
of seeking agreements and 
personal contacts with the Russians. The Governor has always 


if Mr Nixon is defeated by a narrow 

margin. All this may be forgiven if, in 1964 or 1968, Mr Rocke- 

feller looks like the only candidate who can promise the Republicans 
tj ble. 


Consumers Blow Hot 


HE summit may be overwhelmed by the blackest of clouds but 
at least those over the peaks of American prosperity are lifting, 
blown apart by the consumers who spent more than ever before 
in April. The record stands after allowance is made for the late- 
ness of Easter, a date even more important than Christmas for many 
shop-keepers ; and they did better this Easter than they did last 
year. igh apy a heeeppechaal epee aaa 
ittedly some of this business was deferred 
from March, when the exceptionally bad weather had discouraged 
i But the improvement seems to have been maintained 
during the first part of May, at least, suggesting that consumers 
have lost their earlier sluggish mood ;, this is also suggested by 
various surveys of buying intentions. | 
Government economists are counting on these intentions ‘be- 
coming actual purchases, for only thus can optimistic forecasts ‘of 


$ Bitfons RETAIL SALES 
a Seasonatly Adjusted 
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the course of the economy during the rest of the year be justified. 
Spending for personal consumption, by far the largest item in the 
national accounts, must fill the gap which will be left by the slacken- 
ing in the accumulation of business stocks. The value of these 
went up by $7.6 billion during the first quarter of the year, when 
manufacturers were replenishing their supplies of steel, and it was 
this which pushed the annual value of the gross national product 
over the half-trillion dollar mark for that period. But only spend- 
ing on consumer goods can keep the figure above this level 
for the year as a whole—unless of course the federal government 
now decides that it must increase its spending on defence or 
businessmen begin panic buying of supplies. For they now have 
more than enough in reserve for present conditions and increases in 
business stocks are not likely therefore to be an expansive influence 
on the economy in coming months. But already the upturn in 
retail trade has had an effect on industrial activity ; although output 
of iron and steel fell off \markedly in April, output of consumer 
goods went up enough to hold the industrial production index 
steady at its March figure, 109 per cent of the 1957 average, and 
to check the fall that had occurred in the two previous months. 
But how much consumers will spend depends largely on how 
much they have and personal incomes have been rising compara- 
tively slowly this year, largely as a result of lagging wage payments. 


_ The depressing figures for employment in March were therefore 
: ; i 


ominous in this the April improvement parti- 
cularly welcome. But the March count, made on a day of excep- 
tionally bad weather, was worse than it should have been and so 
the April figures seem more cheering than they really are. Although 
the number of people in jobs was up by 1,189,000 to 66,159,000 
and the number out of work down by $46,000 to 3,660,000, § per 
cent of the labour force was still unemployed. This is too higb 
to be comfortable in a supposedly prosperous period. 


Detroit Thinks Small 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DETROIT 


N one of a series of provocative advertisements Volkswagen of 
America, Inc., is admonishing the American public to “ Think 
Small.” The advice has certainly been taken to heart, though not 
perhaps with precisely the results for which Volkswagen hoped 
In the first four months of the year sales of new cars, at approxi- 
mately 2,275,000, struck a pace which suggests that more than 
6.§ million—possibly close to 7 million—will be sold in 1960. And 
roughly 35 per cent of the sales so far have been of imported 
models and the smal “ compact” cars—the new American ones 
which are about 190 inches, or less, long, in contrast to the standard- 
sized American car which measures well over 200 inches, 

The new compact cars—Chevrolet’s Corvair, Ford’s Falcon and 
Comet and Chrysler’s Valiant, as well as the earlier Rambler from 
the American Motors Corporation and Lark from the Studebaker- 
Packard Corporation—aie making the difference between a 
mediocre sales year and a boom one for Detroit. The automobile 
industry has known only two years better than 1960 promises to 
be. They were 1950, with sales of nearly 6.7 million cars, and 
1955, with 7.2 million. Even if imported cars account for 500,000 
of the units sold in, 1960—which is the common forecast—Detroit 
will be well-satisfied. 

The realisation that a third or more of this year’s sales of 
domestic cars will be compacts is responsible for big plans for even 
more small cars. Next autumn, when the 1961 models are intro- 
duced, four new compact cars will be placed on the market. Three 
will come from the General Motors Corporation—one each from 
the Buick, Oldsmobile, ‘and Pontiac divisions—and one from the 
Chrysler Corporation, the Dodge Lancer. In addition, there will 
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be smaller luxury cars with high price tags, along the lines of the 
very successful Ford Thunderbird. In the future, moreover, all 
standard-sized cars are likely to shrink a bit. 

This turn to smaller cars (which, incidentally, has hit the steel 
companies because the compacts use one-third less steel than the 
ordinary cars) has had some extraordinary results. One is the 
Volkswagen advertising i This company, whose success 
first attracted Detroit's attention to the market for small cars, never 
used to advertise ; it claimed that it had a year’s backlog of orders 
in some places. Out of the ten most popular foreign cars only 
the Volkswagen and the Renault are doing better than they did 
last year. In the first quarter imported cars ran up sales of 133,500 
compared with 126,000 in the corresponding months of 1959, but 
the whole increase was more than accounted for by Volkswagen 
(up 15,441) and Renault (up 4,216) with other makes, of course, 
losing ground. The reason why these two makes are still going 
ahead is that they are even smaller and cheaper than the American 
compacts, and consequently appeal more to those looking simply 
for economical transport. 

But in its own interests Volkswagen might have done better not 
to stress the virtues of extreme smallness in its advertising. For 
the success of the compiicts and the continued good sales of the 
Volkswagen and Renault have led Ford and Chrysler to think 
seriously about building their own Volkswagen-sized cars. It is 
unlikely that they will appear this autumn. But if the market for 
the Volkswagen remains strong, it would be unwise to bet against 
Ford bringing out a 94-inch wheelbase, under 2,000 pound, $1,600 
car before the summer of 1961. 

As well as slowing down the gains in sales of imported cars in 
the United States, Detroit's new smaller cars have been having 
some success in reviving the market for American cars abroad. 
Exports of cars and lorries amounted to 106,000 units in the first 
quarter of this year, up more than 40 per cent over the comparable 
period of last year. Admittedly such exports were inflated by the 
filling of orders placed before the steel strike. Nevertheless, 
shipments of cars alone are nearly half as great as the total for all 
of last year. 

Other results of the enthusiastic reception of the compacts are 
less palatable to some manufacturers—and harder to under- 
stand. The sales of Chevrolet's standard-sized car are far better 
than they were last year, but those of Ford’s are 31. per cent lower. 
In the first four months of 1960 Ford sold 154,006 of its compact 
Falcons, a conventional car built for economy and utility, compared 
with something over 75,000 for the Corvair, Chevrolet’s highly 
unconventional compact. What this means is that the Falcon has 
been taking some sales from its big brother Ford ; the Corvair is 
all jam for Chevrolet. Because of the Falcon the total sales of 
the Ford division are slightly bigger than they were last year. 
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The sales of Chrysler’s Plymouth—the third and least 
of the low-priced standard cars—are also considera’ 
Probably the Valiant, the Chrysler compact which i 
Plymouth dealers, has taken some of the business. Bu 
bigger chunk of it is going to a new model sold 
company’s Dodge division. This car is called the 
styled like a big Dodge but is the same size and roughly the 
price as the Plymouth. ‘This is not, as it may seem, 
pure cannibalism on the part of Chrysler. Last year the 
tion ended long-standing arrangements by which ali Dodge 
sold Plymouths: it gave them an equivalent product to 
sales, mostly Darts, are nearly three times what they 
ago and in all Chrysler is selling more Plymouth-size 
was a year ago. But partly for this very reason it is 
as much moncy although it is making more cars ; 
profit in a Plymouth or a Dart than in a big Dodge 
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Compacts, as the case of Chevrolet shows, do not have to feed 
on their stablemates. Sometimes they help to nourish their big 
OUTPUT OF CARS THIS YEAR 
thousands of units) 

Compacts ———_— Standard-s:1ed ——____, 
low-priced Medium-priced Luxury 
Amer. Motors Rambler (191) — ~~ om 
Studebaker- 
Packard. Lark (48) — _ _ 
Se ee Falcon (185) ford (392) Mercury (70) Lincoin (9) 
Comet (40) Thunderbird (34) 
Geni. Moturs Corvair (119) Chevroter (695) Avene ty I Cadillac (65) 
# 
Buick (116) 
Chrysler ..... Valiant (104) = Plymouth (113) Sates Sass (te imperial (7) 
De (14) 
FOGRS: cic cccioe 686 1,199 762 a 


brothers. For example, the Ford Mercury has had rough going 
for several years, matched as it is against the popular Pontiacs and 
Oldsmobiles, with their highly effective dealers. Then in March 
this year the Mercury division brought out the Comet, a bigger, 
betier-equipped Falcon with a touch 

its design. Not only is the Comet itself a smashing success ; it 
also has somehow, mysteriously, pulled up sales of the Mercury. 


: 
; 
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The 
makers were expected to run these cars of the 
the road. It is true that sales of the Lark are lower in spite 
fact that it offers a wider choice of models (including a convertible) 
than any other American small car. i 
the pioneer American compact, keeps setting new sales records 
every month. It is that kind of a year. 





HEN the last census of governments 
W was taken in 1957, there were 
102,238 units of local government in the 
United States. Nearly half of these were 
districts set up for the purpose of adminis- 
tering the tax-supported schools. There 
were over 3,000 county governments and 
over 17,000 municipal opes. 

Total wage and salary payments to 
employees of local governments in April, 
1957, amounted to $1,226 million for the 
month. Payments to state employees for 
the same period came to $338 million and 
civilian employees of the federal govern- 
ment earned $919 million. Half of the 
latter were occupied in national defence 
work and another sixth in the postal 
services. 
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in the business world. 
i is, the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Legislative Oversight, who is himself sympathetic 
i dare not overlook allegations that the 
. commission is'on’ the carpet before 
its four members, including Mr Connolc, 
to be at home to Mr Thomas Corcoran, 
New Dealer who is now the lawyer for two 
ies, just when a case in which he was interested 
commission. The vice-chairman of the FPC was 
have similar “ off-the-record ” chats with 
representatives of the oil and gas industry in less than 
.Some of these visits concerned cases involving refunds 
consumers which often involve a lot of moncy because frequently 
are permitted to raise their rates on the under- 
ing that if these are disallowed they will return the excess. 
of the commission insist that only procedural matters 
were discussed, but the chairman himself made it clear last week 
that he did not always know where to draw the line. 


Machine Under Strain 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN VIRGINIA 
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HE political machines in the South, built upon the social struc- 
ture of the period following the War Between the States, were 
rooted in the region's traditional agricultural practices, its low 


who aspired to vote, and in which there was as well a tacit conven- 
tion, retained from the eighteenth century, that there were classes 
whose function it was to rule and other classes whose function it 
. was to be ruled. But after the last war the economy of the South 
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three southern counties contain a factory built since the war— 
urbanisation—45 of the country’s 168 metropolitan areas are now 
in the Sou ising incomes and rising aspirations have estab- 
lished a new kind of substructure, on which the old political 
machines no longer fit. The change has come so fast that party 
leaders find it hard to grasp how much the electorates on whom 
they used to rely have altered, both in size and in interests. 
This year in the Virginia Assembly (the State Legislature) the 
clash between the old and the new was presented in its simplest, 
and therefore most obvious, form. \In 1959 the broad new pat- 
tern of social change had been obscured by the emotions surround- 
ing the struggle over racial segregation in the state’s schools. But 
in 1960 the issue was the size of the state's budget and the struggle 
was over whether or not to provide the public facilities which a 
modern economy needs. And the proponents of a modern 
economy won. As an overture to the main performance Governor 
Almond, around whom the forces of modernity had already 
gathered in 1959, announced that a sales tax of 3 per cent would 
be required to balance the budget. This was voted down after 
various parliamentary manoguvres by the stalwarts of the Byrd 
isation, the monolithic rhachine which has dominated the poli- 
tical life of the state for three generations. The Governor's forces 
then turned to the budget with the “ economy block” matching 
its strength against those who wanted to “ spend for progress.” 


N the end Mr Almond got $498 million, just about what he had 
asked for in appropriations. But this meant that $80 million 
of new revenue was needed if the budget was to balance. When 
alternatives to the rejected sales tax as sources of additional income 
for the state were considered, particular attention was given to 
taxes on commodities, since these are a means of tapping the pockets 
of the large number of tourists who come to Virginia and of the 
servicemen at the state’s various military establishments. Finally, 
the Assembly agreed to put new taxes on sales of whiskey, wine, 
beer—and tobacco. To propose that upwards of $35 million should 
be raised by a tax of 3 cents a package on cigarettes was legislative 
heresy. Virginia’s largest single crop is tobacco, and the tobacco- 
growing region is the Southside, the counties between the James 
River and the border of North Carolina. This is the area from 
which the machine’s candidates have, in orderly procession, “ risen 
on the wings of the Byrds to the Governor’s chair.” This is the 
area whose representatives in the Assembly have hitherto called 
the tune for the state, not only as regards “ massive resistance ™ to 
racial integration but in all matte¥s which affect the traditional 
economic pattern. And now a tax was not only proposed, but 
actually enacted, on this area’s main crop; the Assembly had 
touched the untouchable. | 
The two-way pull of these events was made dramatically plain 
when the time came for the Senate to vote on the budget. Senator 
Harry Flood Byrd, Jr, son of the United States Senator who has 
headed the state’s political machine for a quarter of a century, the 
man who is expected to be his father’s candidate for the Governor- 
ship in next year’s election, refrained from voting. In the bitter 
comment of the machine’s faithful members, he had “taken the 
fifth ” (the constitutional amendment invoked by persons refusing 
to testify) ; to independent observers he epitomised the divisions 
between formerly like-minded men which had developed during 
the session and suggested that the machine might have been dam- 
aged beyond repair. Next year’s gubernatorial election may show 
whether this is so, It will also enable the electorate to choose 
between the widely differing political objectives of the unrecon- 
structed machine politicians, who were beaten in their fight for 
economy and against higher taxes, and Governor Almond’s forces 
which can now wave a record of “ progress in our time.” 
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Have plane 
will travel 


Recently a lot of progress has been made in the sphere of 
executive and personal flying, as an increasing number of 
businesses are discovering. If your business or your pleasure 
tend towards personal ownership of an aircraft, it would pay 
you to see The Aeroplane and Astronautics on Friday. 

This issue coincides with the Business and Touring 
Competition organized by the Royal Aero Club and 

includes, in addition to the usual up-to-date news and 
photographs, the following important features : 


A review of the world's executive and personal aircraft 
giving technical details, performance figures and costs. 

Details of radio and navigational equipment. 

A survey of the use of executive aircraft in the U.K. 

A comprehensive directory of flying Clubs and Schools. 


The Aeroplane and Astronautics is only one of fourteen 
opinion-shaping journals published by Temple Press 
Limited. Each one of these publications is a leader in its 
field—and not only in the home market. Every year 
more than 2} million copies circulate in 133 countries 
throughout the world. The specialized journals of 
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54 hotels 
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Sheraton Hotels are known throughout the world 
for high standards of quality and service. Here are a few of 
the many special services we offer international travelers: . 


* Reservations held if ships and planes are delayed 

* Free television in room 

* Bilingual departments * Air-conditioning 

¢ Sheraton's Family Plan: (no room charge for children 
under 14 in room with edulis) 

* Outstanding facilities for banquets, business meetings 
and conventions 


FOR RESERVATIONS at any Sheraton 
Hotel see your travel agent or write: 
Alberto De Leon, International Director 
Sheraton Hotels, Sheraton-McAlpin 
Hotel, New York City, N. Y., U. 8. A. 






receive free information 
Sheraton Hotels that will make 
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in July of this year the Royal Society—most Hlusirious scientific 
society in the world — celebrates the 300th year of its existence. 

The Society grew out of informa! meetings of a group of philo- 
sophers in the dark, discouraging days of the Civil War. They met 
in various places, firat in London — often at Gresham College, 
sometimes at a tavern in Cheapside — and later at Oxford. With 
the Restoration, however, they formally constituted themselves as 
@ society for promoting experimental philosophy. Their work 
quickly gained the approval of Charlies li— himself keenly 
interested in things scientific. Charles it was who granted them 
their First Charter in 1662, allowing them to style themselves the 
Royal Society. The Royal patronage, thus begun, has continued 
under thirteen monarchs. 


This is one of a series of special advertisements issued by Imperial Chemical 
industries Limited as a tribute to the Royal Society in its Tercentenary Year, and 
as a public acknowledgement of the inspiration it has afforded to British industry. 
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Salute to the Royal Society 





Over the centuries, the Royal Society has established an 
admirable tradition of realism, encouraging :research in pure 
science but admitting of no sharp distinction between that and 
scientific knowledge applied to practical ends, as in the realms of 
medicine, agriculture, or industry. The Society's most distin- 
guished President, Sir Isaac Newton, may have gone ‘‘voyaging 
through strange seas of thought alone"’, but the discoveries he 
made are still fundamental to science. 

In this, its tercentenary year, the British nation will proudly 
salute the Royal Society to which it owes so much. The genius of 
its Fellows, past and present, has vitalized every field of scientific 
endeavour, from biology to chemical engineering and the world 
owes them a debt that can never be computed. 
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Don’t Do It Yourself 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE urban American who lives in a flat is looked after almost 

as if he were in an institution, but the hundreds of thousands 
who have moved to the suburbs in recent years are on their own 
as regards the usual maintenance jobs in a house. And today few 
of them have the advantage of having been brought up on a 
farm where people learn to be their own handymen. The first 
consequence of this development was a huge increase in do-it- 
yourself services and products, offering the householder every- 
thing from motor lawn mowers to complete basement workshops. 
Now there is a second stage, the growth of services designed for 
the can’t-do-it-himself man who likes living in the suburbs with 
its grass and trees but is frankly bored, ignorant, frightened, or 
anxious to play golf when faced with the many tasks needed to 
keep his house in repair. Moreover, in this age of constant travel, 
the thoughtful husband does not want his wife to be confronted 
suddenly in his absence with some household crisis beyond her 
powers, or forced to call in an unknown service man hoping, often 
vainly, that he will be competent and honest. 

The answer to this situation is found in the home service clubs 
* which have appeared in many towns and suburbs during the past 
three years. These clubs all operate in roughly the same manner: 
they charge the householder a fixed fee, usually of $1 a month or 
$12 a year, and in return he can telephone the service club in any 
emergency at any time of day or night. Whether it is a leaky tap 
or some major disaster, he is sure of a quigk visit if the matter is 
urgent, a never-delayed one if it is not, by a trained man who 
does the needed repair or performs the needed service, notes down 
the customer's service club number, and goes his way. 

At the end of the month the householder gets a consolidated 
bill from the service club covering everything that has been done 
for him. The club keeps 10 per cent of his payment and sends 
the rest to whoever has done the work. The latter gets a large and 
steady volume of business with payment assured; similarly the 
service club builds up an assured income as its membership grows; 
for his part the householder is relieved both of personal chores 
and of struggling to find reliable service in places and for tasks 
about which he probably knows very little. Firms undertaking 
to do the job have to give priority to club members. In most 
towns the larger companies which have many skilled men avail- 
_ able get most of the service club contracts. 

The people who run service clubs are prepared for anything— 
turning a drawing room into a jungle for an evening party, for 
example—but most calls are for more homely matters, such as 
faulty central heating or frozen pipes. Some clubs also undertake 
to care for houses when the owners are away or to look after 
lawns and gardens on a seasonal basis. Estate agents, banks and 
building societies have been quick to seize upon service clubs to 
build up business, offering, for example, a year’s membership in 
a club with each house they sell or mortgage they negotiate. 


Democratic Complications 


N election campaign now going on in Alabama may turn out to 

be as significant for the Democratic party as any of those in 
which Senator Kennedy has been triumphing. Democrats in 
Alabama are picking the eleven people who will cast the state’s vote 
in the electoral college by which the next President of the United 
States will be chosen officially just before Christmas, six weeks after 
the popular ballot on November 8th. On that day Americans every- 
where will in theory be voting for electors, not for a presidential 
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candidate, but since the electors are expected, and in many states 
are obliged, to vote in the electoral college for their party’s nominee, 
the name of the next President is usually known soon after the polls 
close in November. But constitutionally the electors are free to 
vote as individuals for anyone they like ; since a President must be 
elected by a clear majority of the electoral college—269 votes will 
be needed this year—in a close contest a few independent electors 
could upset the whole system. And this is what discontented 
southern Democrats are threatening to arrange, not for the first 
time, in an attempt te force their party to make concessions to their 
reactionary ideas or risk losing the chance of a Democratic victory. 

In Alabama, where the Democratic electors are sure to win the 
popular vote in November, they are no longer required to promise to 
vote for their party’s nominee for President. The present fight is 
between two groups of Democratic electors, one pledged to be loyal 
to the party’s choice, the other pledged to desert him if they think 
his policies “ oppose the best wishes of Alabama.” On May 3rd 
three of the independent disloyalists were elected but no candidates 
received clear majorities for the other eight places and there is to 
be a second ballot on May 31st. In four other southern states, 
have been approved which make it possible for independent electors 
to present themselves to the voters on November 8th, while else- 
where in the South electors committed to someone other than their 
party’s national nominee may appear on the voting paper, sometimes 
under the Democratic party's label. 

At its worst this could mean that in some southern states the 
electorate would have no chance of voting for the Democratic presi- 
dential candidate. At its best it means that Democratic electors 
in these states would be told whom to support after their party’s 
national candidate had been nominated and his programme written. 
Thus southern leaders could hope to prevent the nomination of a 
liberal or the inclusion of any strong plank on civil rights for 
Negroes in the party’s platform. But Mr Paul Butler, the liberal 
chairman of the national committee, is determined that the con- 
vention shall not be blackmailed in this way and he is doing his 


to the business side of both enterprises. Knopf 
published about 100 last year, apart from paperbacks, and 
its sales amounted to 
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TOUCH OF GENIUS 
=o ROOTED 


Every one of the wide range of cars made by Rootes 
has that extra something—that ‘touch of genius’... 
showing itself not only in the elegant yet functional 
styling but also in performance, safety, luxury and 
economy. When you sit in any ROOTES car— 
Limousine, Saloon, Convertible, Estate Car or 
Sports model—you are immediately impressed by a 
gratifying sense of well-being; just as though it had 











value at the price today. 

HILLMAN — the family car with the quality finish 

and performance ... unbeatable at its price, the result of 
: continuous development over 28 years. 
] SUNBEAM — the cars that give a new meaning to 
j sports driving. The Rapier .. . luxury with performance that 


<¥. been made specially with you in mind. | 
; 
i 
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SUNOEAM RAPIER 
HUMBER — the uitimate expression of ROOTES 

genius for making better cars. Here elegance, luxury 
} and power are brilliantly combined to offer you the finest 
2 








has won fame in Europe's toughest rallies. The new | - ; HILLMAN MINX CONVERTIBLE 
Alpine, sweepingly elegant—100 mphr-ane at an aston- \ 

ishingly low price. 
SINGER — the car for the connoisseur. Beautifully ROOTES MOTORS 
appointed, supremely comfortable, and high performance LIMITED) 

with . Another example of ROOTES value and ere LONDON SHOWROOMS & EXPORT DIVISION, ROOTES LTD 
that extra ‘touch of genius’. “Tumse” OFVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY - LONDON W.I | 


A better buy because they're better built! 
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NEW GUINEA 


A Fast One for Australia 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


t is a nice quirk of history that Australia of all countries seems 
I likely to be the last colonial power on earth. When white 

administrators everywhere have packed their bags and thrust 
the files into any dark-skinned hands prepared—or half prepared— 
to receive them, His Honour the Administrator of Papua and New 
Guinea may still be entrenched in Port Moresby ; back in Canberra, 
the Department of Territories may still be rejoicing over the estab- 
lishment of yet another local government council to teach the 
Papuans the first steps towards democracy ; and at the United 
Nations, the Australian representative may still be refusing, as he 
did once again last week, to name a day for i 


It is another nice quirk of history that Australia, which after the 
war (under a Labour government) helped to usher the Dutch out 
of what is now Indonesia, should now be alarmed lest they should 
shortly withdraw from the last fragment of the former Netherlands 
East Indies. (It is not Australia, however, that has promised the 
military aid which according to a statement last week by the Dutch 
defence minister, the Netherlands would receive if West New 
Guinea were attacked.) Dutch New Guinea, it was recently stated 
in The Hague, is to have a representative council of Papuans, 
which will be “ co-legislative ” with the Netherlands parliament. 
This council will not merely advise: it will also have power to 
initiate legislation, to petition, to co-operate in preparing the 
budget ; and as it gains in experience, so its powers will increase. 
Meanwhile a ten year plan for economic and social advancement is 
being put into action. 

The Dutch have not said that at the end of those ten years they 
will depart, but it is clear that they have that possibility in mind. 
They are very tired of New Guinea, which costs them millions of 
guilders and yields nothing but trouble in return. All this expendi- 
ture is for the benefit, not of their own settlers—there are almost 
no Dutch in New Guinea other than the administrators and mission- 
aries. It is for the Papuans, whose territory the Dutch did not 
hand over with the rest of the Netherlands East Indies because 
neither racially nor in their stage of development have the people 
there anything in common with the Indonesians. (No doubt the 
presence of oil, and the hope of finding more, reinforced this 
philanthropic attitude.) 

At the Round Table conference at The Hague in 1949 the 
question was reserved for further negotiations, which in 1955 finally 





broke down. Since then the Dutch have been subjected to a war 
of nerves. Dutch residents have been persecuted and their property 
confiscated ; Indonesian leaders periodically threaten to “ liberate ” 


cease to regard the question as a matter for the domestic jurisdiction 
of the Dutch. 

By quitting, therefore, the Dutch have nothing to lose but face, 
prntenrye agit bk age-osprenty denies beggin mas 


feeling among the 
able distances as well as 
national consciousness ; and three $ bane shah of toe hammations 
who, in the eastern half of the huge 
relatively surely but slowly. 
Suddenly finding himself on the defensive, Australia’s minister 
for territories, Mr Paul Hasluck, on the eve of his departure to 
join his prime minister in London, issued a statement in defence 
of the Australian road to self-determination via native local govern- 
ment councils. ee crm ee 


The Historical Meee 


The huge tropical island of New Guinea, a forbidding terrain 
of mountains, jungles, torrents and swamps, was visited by Spanish, 
Dutch and British explorers from the sixteenth century onwards. 
But not until late in the nineteenth century did the European 
powers take a serious interest in it. In 1884 Holland annexed 
the western half, and Britain, urged on for strategic reasons by 
the young Australian colonies, unwillingly proclaimed a pro- 
tectorate over what is now Papua, (The adjective Papuan, 
however, applies to the race that inhabits the entire island.) 

Australia took over the administration of Papua in 1906, and 


in 1914 Australian troops occupied German New Guinea and the 
arc of islands running from the Admiralties to Bougainville: The 
military administration became a civil one by mandate from the 
League of Nations in 1921. 

Papua and New Guinea were a battlefield with the Japanese in 
the second world war ; afterwards, by Australian agreement, the 
mandated territory became a trust territory under the United 
Nations, and was joined for administrative purposes to Papua. 
The population of the united territory is now roughly 1,800,000 
natives, 3,000 Asians and 19,000 Australians. 
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i north or to foreign sources. Though outside industrial investments 
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from whom the indigenous members of the legislative council (now -—«sihave entered the south to the value of about {90 million a year 
heavily dominated by white official members) will be chosen. At | (sixty from private industry and thirty from the state) the south’s 
present there are only three such native members, as well as six share of the national product has diminished, not increased.- In 
native observers who are there to learn how the parliamentary 1952 the average income a head in the south was $1.5 per cent 
process works. More voting members will shortly be brought on of the average for the north and centre. In 1959 it had dropped 
to the council, but a fully ‘council «id a territory- to 45.5 per cent. The fact is due mainly to the accelerated progress 
wide franchise are not yet in Most of the inhabitants are very of the north, but the social implications are important. 
primitive and many are still living in the stone age. Investments in the south have tended to concentrate in certain 
This, however, is a world in which the irresistible illogic of areas, in limited sectors of industry, and in the hands of the big 
nationalism reduces democracy to the absurd. However much northern firms operating in those séctors. Thus Sicily has obtained 
Australian administrators may wish to get on with the job at their 42 per cent of all industrial ‘investments in the south, and more 
own pace and in their own way, they cannot be unaffected by than half of this is concentrated in the province of Syracuse 
events in the western half of the island, where some Papuans seem Naples and Campania have obtained 23 per cent together ; Naples 
to be rushing towards self-determination with plumed head-dresses by itself 17 per cent. The is due to the presence 
waving, ornaments bobbing in their nostrils, and roasted portions of potash, sulphur and petroleum in Sicily and to a pre-existing 
of their vanquished enemies sitting heavily on their stomachs. industrial structure in Naples which has attracted the very few 
(To be concluded) engineering industries that have moved south. Of the other 





‘AY, 1960, the centenary of Geribaldi’s great exploit, is a due to the 
good time to take stock of Italy’s economic growth and north (the late Adriano Olivetti, Valletta, Marzotto, Rivetti) or 
initia 
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the relations between north, south and centre. On April 28th to foreign initiative (Remington Rand), the engineering and textile 
the chairman of Fiat, Sgr Vittorio Valletta, told the sharcholders industries have not found it expedient to move south. 

won exfrone dh in the next two or three years to double its 

present output of 2,000 cars a day, and that it is investing | 
Ss G carcamees coe dint tin Gane ont cae Gee N one way at least the south has been shaken by the limited 
it does illustrate forcibly that northern Italy has achieved industrial advent of industry and by public works. Both have accentuated 
self-propulsion. : the trend to leave agriculture in search of other work. The trend 


3 3,000 are living five to a room ; 216 inhabited rooms, patterns have broken up and a new “cul 
some shared with a mule or a goat, have no window. Eighty been introduced with television in the last four or five years. In 
per cent of the houses have neither water nor sanitation. Many Lucania the discovery of natural gas at Ferrandina fired a psycho- 
school children have trachoma and practically all have worms logical fuse. The population is in a restless state, ready at any 
The commune owes {£3,000 for medicines, and its credit is moment to demonstrate its exasperated and sometimes irrational 
exhausted. The average income in the province (Agrigento) is demand for industry. The time factor has become important 
£60 a head, less than half the national average and a fifth of Suddenly convinced that change is possible, people want to see 
the mean income in Milan. Diet consists of bread and pasta, change during their own lives. They want to be sure that their 
with meat two or three times a year. Milk is for invalids ; eggs children do not have to live without hope. On its smaller scale, the 
are kept for barter. There is one comforting thing about this Italian south presents a challenge very similar to that facing India. 
meeting. It was attended by the archbishop, the prefect and the Italy has only a limited amount of time in which to prove that demo- 
president of the region. Evidently the ban placed by the Italian cratic institutions are capable of providing work for all its citizens. 
Establishment on Danilo Dolci, a ban which expressed nothing but Slowly, and in spite of much jon, things are getting on 
@ psychological refusal to face the truth and its implications, has the move. In 1957, shortly after the Ministry of State Participation 
been lifted. was set up, Parliament ordered the state-owned industries in the 
At . se 


the recent political scramble. It that all the financial incen- at Gela (ENI, £80 million) ; a nuclear electric power station on 
tives to industry and all the public works sponsored by the Cassa the Garigliano (IRI, 150 megawatts) ; another at Latina (ENI, 150 
have neither altered the characteristics of the southern economy, megawatts). In addition to these state tini is 
_ Ror improved its relationship to the north. The south is still ilding a big petroleum chemical centre at Brindisi for {70 million. 
a earns, It should be noted, incidentally, that a strong body of opinion 


in Italy wants to nationalise electricity as a first step towards the 
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Cariflex meets precise requirements... 


of the world's rubber industry. Are you using general purpose styrene-butadiene rubbers ? 
Carifiex, made by Sheii to standard specifications, is facing up to every 
need... Carifiex means guaranteed quality pius ali the know-how of Sheli's experience. Smal! 


wonder the gentieman below is confident of measuring up to ali that is expected of him... 





SHELL-MADE RUBBER 
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Issued by Sheli international Cherni¢a/ Company Limited. For further information consult 
your Snell Company (in the U.*., apply to Shett Chemica! Company Limited). 
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is so 

in the uplands and even further down the slopes. The 
young men who stay on the land find themselves despised by 
the. women and have to comb the mountain villages to find a wife 
New industries do not come to the area, for it cannot compete 
with ‘the incentives offered by the Cassa. There are literally 
no propulsive sectors in the economy. Discouragement adds to 
the social unrest. In one of these small Appennine townships, 
Borgo a Mozzano in Tuscany, an interesting social experiment 
is being 5] by Shell Italiana. The firm has sent an agrarian 


and his wife, a welfare worker, to teach the peasants how 
to co-operate in increasing their output. In four years, under 
Professor Volpi’s guidance, farm incomes have increased threefold. 
Students come from many parts of the world to study Professor 
Volpi’s methods; but locally Borgo a Mozzano remains a pilot 
scheme which no one has the energy to copy. 

When, in February, Parliament debated the problems of Umbria 
and the depressed centre, the need for special legislation was 


' voiced, But attempts to produce a policy are bedevilled by the 


political controversy about regional autonomy ; whereas the ques- 
tion that really calls for decision is whether to dismantle the share- 


its mind ; but this alone will not answer the question of how to 

give an impulse of expansion to the centre without drawing energy 

away from the effort, still so necessary, to develop the south. 
(Concluded) ~ 
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Beyond Aswan 


FRC!i A CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO 


ge lake behind the high dam at Aswan will submerge more 
than ancient Egyptian monuments. South of the Egyptian 
frontier, 70,000 Sudanese Nubians will lose their homes and lands ; 
they be rehoused elsewhere before the two coffer dams at 
Aswan are completed at the end of 1964. The Sudanese govern- 
ment has promised them, and the Egyptians, that resettlement will 
be completed before 1964 begins—but much remains to be done. 
Sayyid Daoud Abdel Latif, the governor of Kassala Province, is 
chairman of a special committee formed to deal with problems 
arising in the Sudan as a result of the high dam. A delegation from 
the Sudanese Nubian community is now touring the Sudan in 
search of a suitable place to settle. Sayyid Daoud, himself a Nubian 
from Wadi Halfa, has already done his best to persuade his hard- 





headed kinsmen that moving from the banks of the Nile is advan- 
tageous as well as necessary. The Sudanese government is anxious 
for the Nubians to choose part of the Khasm el-Gerba area on the 
Atbara river. Here there is already a plan to irrigate one million 
acres and the Nubians could usefully occupy 125,000 of them. 
President Abboud has, however, promised the Nubians that they 
can settle where they like and the delegation is being shown over 
plots of real estate in the Gezira, north of Khartoum, near Sennar 
and near Kerna in Dongola Province. 

The Sudanese committee on dam problems returned recently 
from Cairo where they discussed the question of the communica- 
tions which will be disrupted 
by the dam. It has never ff 
been easy to get from Egypt 
to the Sudan by land. The 
railway from Cairo halts at 
Shellal, in Egypt, and the 
traveller must then go by 
river boat to the Sudanese) 
railhead at Wadi Halfa to get 
a train for Khartoum. The 
Egyptians have long regarded 
this gap in the rail system as 
a wicked British trick to in- 
sulate the Sudanese from 
their Egyptian brethren. 
When the railway from Khar- 
toum to Port Sudan, on the 
Red Sea, was built, the 
Egyptian nationalists declared 
a day of national mourning 
because it completed, so they 
thought, the separation of the 
two countries. Now it seems 
likely that the gap will be 
closed and the two countries 
joined together by thin strips | 
of steel. Since the boats 
which at present ply between 
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You go see ? 





Advertisers all contortionists. Pat own backs. Musical but independent. 
Never borrow trumpets. Result ! Nobody believes .. . 


(What's that? You do? Oh, dear Sir, overwhelmed . . . You too, Madam? 
And you you you you? Oh wonderful! Hardly know how to... 
On behalf Wilmot Bree . .. Proudest moment of... Forgive manly tears!) 


Were saying? Ah, yes! Printed word, unconvincingness of .. . 
Suggest little trip, health’s sake. Pencil handy? 


Bakerloo-Waterloo (morne plaine). Waterloo—Victoria (Ind. Imp.) 
Victoria—Dover (Douvres). Dover—Calais (packet). 
Calais-Constantinople (bicycle). Cross Bosphorus (sack). 

Camel to Cathay (Asiae continens, largely ignotus). 

Cathay Aeroport-New Zealand (helicopt). 

Over toll bridge to New Holland (now Australia) be 


And then. Behold! At Melbourne, Victoria. (Fid. Def.) 
Beautiful brand-new Wilmot modern Breeden factory rising sunlit unaer cobalt sky! 


Glorious fact. Big Wilmot Breeden expansion in expanding Australian 
automotive industry. Locks, handles, window-winders, boot stays, 
bonnet stays, the lot, almost. 

“Virtually every Australian car roads today, etc.” Proudest moment ever. 


Wilmot Breeden Birmingham, London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Paris, Melbourne 


@ A devkiet of some previous advertisements in this series can be obtained from Advertising Department, Wilmot Breeden Lid.. 13-14 Oxford Street, Birmingham 5 
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For the 
individualist... 


Price >-6 nd 
the ounce 





...in search of the perfect tobacco, Balkan Sobranie 
Virginian No. 10 offers the rich reward of a supremely satisfy ing, 
delightfully cool smoke. The magic to be found in this time-tried 
blend never fails, for in its friendly Virginian, subtly touched 
with choicest cigar leaf, resides nigh on half a century 
of tobacco-making tradition, unchanging and unchanged. 


‘Balkan Sobranie 
Virginian No. 10 
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Shellal and Halfa would be unsuitable when the dam is built, it is 
being recommended that the two rail systems should be linked so 
that in a few years it may be possible to travel from Cairo to 
Khartoum by train with only a change from the Egyptian broad- 
gauge to the Sudanese natrow-gauge at the frontier. 

On the Egyptian side of Aswan nearly 100,000 Nubians will have 
to be moved. They have moved three times already, in 1898 when 
the existing dam was built and in 1907 and 1931 when it was 
heightened. The men of this community tend to spend a part of 
their lives working in the towns of Egypt and so are not emotionally 
tied so firmly to their land as are the Sudanese Nubians or the 
Egyptian peasants farther north. When the high dam is finished 
they can return to the banks of the river until someone decides to 
make the high dam higher, but there will be a period of dislocation 

Sudanese Nubians have lived along the Nile in the frontier region 
between black and white Africa for thousands of years. They once 
provided a dynasty which ruled over the two kingdoms of upper 


ment, however, now estimates that the cost will be about £30 


THE ALGERIAN WAR—I 


Year Six 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ALGERIA 


ESPONSIBLE Officers of the French army claim that they have 
RR ac tant solved thele sallioery peobloms tn Algpcio. By barriers 
along the Tunisian and Moroccan frontiers the rebellion, they 
say, has been cut into two sections, one internal to Algeria, the 
other external. On April 22nd, the delegate-general, M. Delouvrier, 
stated that the rate of inci i 
of 1958, had now gone 


i 


This does not mean that the rebellion shows any signs of ending. 
The hills above Blida at the southern edge of the Mitidja plat 


position is very different. Operation “ Jumelles,” based on Tizi 
Ouzou, is officially completed and the area is described as 
What this means is that the 1,000 villages of Kabylia 
have been reduced by “ regrouping ” to 750 ; and that a French 
post has been established in every third village. Every 
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barricrs to trade in agricultural goods and fish, with the Gatt 
provision that duties and other trade barriers are eliminated on 
“ substantially all the trade ” within a customs union or free trade 
area. Agricultural exporters obviously do not think that this is 
the case and the debate is likely to be lively. 

The text of the General Agreement, however, is probably suffi- 
ciently vague for EFTA to get over this first hurdle. It has already 
had a not unfriendly initial welcome from both the Six and the 
United States. As Mr Wyndham White, Gatt’s executive secretary, 
pointed out last week in London, the Six, too, did not satisfy 


everyone. Their agricultural policy and the association of overseas 


territories with the common market could only be accommodated 
by a pragmatic approach. The question of compatibility or incom- 
patibility with the General Agreement has not been pressed to a 
conclusion. 

This phraseology covers, of course, one of Gatt’s weak points. 
Contracting parties refuse as a rule to discuss situations that might 
arise. They wish to confine themselves to facts which already 
exist. Gatt is therefore in no position to prevent ill effects of 
a customs union or free trade area, but only to cure once damage 
has been done. Thus the EFTA has not yet passed Gatt’s scrutiny, 
but it legally exists and functions whatever the outcome of this 
session’s discussion. ‘The one important consolation, as Mr 
Wyndham White claimed last week, is that the framers of the 
Rome and Stockholm treaties were consistently mindful of the 
standards for customs unions and free trade areas which Gatt sets. _ 


HE problem of agriculture continues to harass Gatt in a general 

sense as well as in the context of the two European groups. The 
consultation and confrontation procedure instituted last year, under 
which agricultural sinners are put in the dock, has not yet shown 
any positive results. If anything, powerful agricultural lobbies in 
many countries have become alarmed by the publicity given to 
agricultural protectionism and are counter-attacking. Besides 
EFTA’s original agricultural sin, Belgium will have to explain 
why at the end of its five years’ waiver it has not yet done anything 
to remove its remaining barriers to agricultural trade. This is 
a test for the effectiveness of the device of granting a waiver 
limited i time, in the hope that the guilty country will put its 
house in ‘order before the deadline. Germany, too, is supposed 
to report on its efforts to remove import restrictions on farm 
products ; so is Switzerland. But Belgium argues that it is the 
wrong moment to take a unilateral liberal step, when the European 
Economic Community is about to work out a common agricultural 
policy for all six members. In agriculture, a timely excuse for 
ee ee ee 
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use I1-C-T 
computer 


TIME OF STORES PROVISIONING CUT BY TWO-THIRDS 


Without the efficiency of their stores provisioning, G.P.O. tele- 
communications could never be the extremely competent public 
service that they are today. Every one of the 30,000 items stocked 
should be available immediately throughout the vast countrywide 
network; yet, to avoid locking up too much capital, no item must 


be overstocked. 


‘This is one of the world’s most for- 
midable stock control jobs. With 
their advanced thinking it was 
natural that the G:P.O. should turn 
to electronics to increase their 
efficiency. They chose for immedi- 
ate use anI-C’T 1200 seriescomputer. 
This computer has been working for 
a year only, but it has already 
demonstrated its value as a tool for 
controlling a stockholding worth 
£48 million. 

It accurately reviews thirty 
thousand items each month; indi- 


at the practical minimum. In fact. 
as Mr. Bevins, the Postmaster 
General, said recently: ‘Thig com- 
puter has allowed us to cut by 
two-thirds the time taken to obtain 
the key facts we need to keep our 
stock of 30,000 different items of 
engineering stores adequately, but 


mot more than adequately, re- 
plenished.’ 


An I-C-T computer 
can help your business, teo 


It can make your wires hum faster 
by directly assisting your manage- 
ment and financia) accounting, 
production control; or whatever 
your particular problem may be. A 
computer is certainly a major 
investment; but the dividend it 
pays is enormous. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPUTERS 
AND TABULATORS LIMITED 
for Britain's most widely 
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Where one man might see only barren rock, the experienced eyes of 
CEMENTATION can visualize a tunnel through to the other side. Road 
tunnels, rail tunnels, tunnels for hydro-electric schemes, tunnels for 


security schemes—tunnelling activities of every kind, based on wide 
experience in many parts of the world, play an important part in 
CEMENTATION’S contribution to new wealth. Yet tunnelling is only one 
- interest of the cementation Group, which covers every phase of civil 
engineering and building (including the supplying of building trades 
products), and mining and specialist engineering. So broad is its 
range of activities, that the Group can handle any contract, big or 
small, in whole or in part—anywhere in the world. 


Cementatio 


GROUP : 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL, MINING, AND SPECIALIST ENGINEERS AT 20 ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.2.11. 
And in India, Pakistan, the Middle East, Africa, Europe, North and South America, and Australasia. 
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A Mine of Information 
about | 


CANADA 


is to be found in the Bank of Montreal publication 
‘YOUR GUIDE TO BUSINESS IN CANADA’. 

If you are interested in doing business with CANADA 
send for a copy today. | 
Our Business Development Department is at your s¢rvice. -~ 


Bank of Montreal 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liabilts 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 

MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 

WEST END OFFICE: 9 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W.1 


Over 800 Branches and Offices throuzhout 
Canada and Abroad 























“Australia? if you want. 
personal service— 
use the Bank of N.S.W.”” 


“Very good people, the Bank of New South 
Wales. Teke no end of trouble . . . Doesn't 
matter whether you are a tourist in Sydney 
Bi for a week , . . going to Australia for good .. . 
s . Oristarting business interests out there. . . 
they'll give you all the information you want. 
Of course, no one knows Australia like the 
Bank of New South Wales . . . they were the 
first; bank ‘down under '. Now they have 
over 1050 branches in the 8.W. Pacific area 
« +» growing all the time, too”... 








MALN LONDON OFFICE! 

20 Threadacedie Street, E.C.2 
D. J, M. Frazer, Manager 
BEAD OFFICE: 
341 George Street, Sydney, Australia 
CHIEP OFFICE IN NEW ZEALAND: 
Lambton Quay, Wellingtou 











Incorporated in Australia with Limited Liability 
Over 1,050 Branches and Agencies in ‘Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea 
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THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 


A Revolution in Steel 


OME of the signposts on the wharves of the VOEST steel 
G wets ca the soutern beak of the Danube at Lins, in 

Upper Austria, give directions in Russian as well as 
in German. The works was never occupied by the Russians, 
though for ten years they were able to look across at it from 
the northern side of the Danube, which along this stretch 
formed the frontier between the Russian and American zones. 
So these Cyrillic characters are not relics of the occupation 
period. They have in fact been put up only during the last 
year, for the Russian sailors who man the coal barges that 
now bring about a third of the coal that VOEST’s coking plant 
uses—which totals some 24 million tons a 
Donetz basin. Just below the bridge that carries the north- 
south railway from Czechoslovakia and North-Eastern Europe 
down towards Lower Austria, and Southern Europe, 
coal meets other bargeloads of coking coal for the works—all of 


period of world surplus, costs about the same. 

But there is more that is noteworthy about this nationalised 
steelworks—VOEST stands for Vereinigte Oesterreichischen 
Eisen und Stahlwerke AG—than a coal buying policy that 
at once both logical and symbolic. At the time that it 
daveluped on Gli wiihiy caibend ela tb Ge datek a2 
Europe, there were other elements in i i 
economic: it was one of the Hermann Goering Werke, 
it needed to be as far as i i 


deposits at Donawitz). 
But the most remarkable thing about Voest— 


steel. For Veo is the gal bane 
L-D process—initials that were 


to stand for Linzer dusen verfahren, or Linz jet process, but 
now usually called the Linz-Donawitz process. And this steel 
making process is at present spreading more rapidly through- 
out the world than any other. Last week it was 

that Voest, working with Britain’s best-known steel furnace 
builder, Wellman Smith Owen, would instal L-D furnaces 


introducing 
ee aes teas Saeed dt cae of haat oot 
applications) if they could have found an economical way of 
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- into the molten metal. 


772 
steelworks depend has only a 30 per cent iron content, but is 
cheap, with a cost per ferrous unit rivalling French ores ; in 
contrast to, ‘say, the Lorraine minette or the home ores of 
Northants bo bas ow phspharscntnt Indeed, pig 
iron from it would normally be well suited to openhearth 
production ; and Voest was originally designed for this process 
But efficiency and low cost in the openbearth depend on a 
faisly high proportion of scrap, and the Austrian economy 
ne aenn? eons wp 
oe Mins dk, oe from open- 
: even 


: 
! 


converters); by November, 1955, 

it had blown a million tons of L-D steel. The Donawitz 
plant came in during 1953 (and a year later, incidentally, 
Dominion Steel built the first one outside Austria, at Hamilton 


z 


in Canada). Last autumn Voest brought into commission | 


its second L-D plant at Linz, using two 50-ton converters. 


w L-D vessel is a cylindrical steel crucible tapering at its 
Fy coen io aad Wned with taleacsecy tells, locking mach 
like a normal Bessemer converter but closed at the bottom, 
with none of the Bessemer bottom-blowing gear: it is mounted 
between trunnions so that it can be tipped right over, almost 


a long copper-tipped lance, watercooled and with an inner 
diameter of about 1-14 inches, connected to a pipeline supply- 
ing 98.5 per cent pure oxygen at a pressure of, say, 140 Ib 
er square inch. 

The lence is lowered automatically until its nozzle is, 


% 


: usually, 2-3 feet above the surface of the yellow-ho: liquid 


iron: and ‘then, for about 18 minutes, a jet of oxygen, at 
perhaps 2,000 feet per second (1,350 m.p.h.) is projected down 
This ignites ; lime to form a given 
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of slag, which partly determines the quality of the 

from this process, is shot in down a chute ; and the mouth 

the L-D vessel belches forth flame from the turbulent, 

rai boiling metal inside, plus dense brown fumes of 

vaporised, oxidising iron which are led away through a water- 
cooled hood over the mouth of the vessel. 


Blowing is completed in less than 20 minutes: from tap 
to tap the production of steel (roughly 50 metric tons from 
a vessel in the latest meiting shop at Voest’s Linz works) 
takes only 30-50 minutes. This melting shop carries out 37 
heats and makes 1,700 tons a day from one of these vessels 
in its 3-shift 24-hour day.@ While one works, the other has 
to be relined. At Linz, operators reckon to get 250-300 heats 
before relining—which still means relining almost once a 
week: relining with tar-dolomite or magnesite firebrick for 
a $0-ton vessel takes about 4 days. The melting shop that 
RTB is planning at its Spencer Works will have three 100-ton 
vessels with two normally operating 
and one relining: it should produce 
at least 750,000 tons a year from 
each. One of its more complex 
problems of design, indeed, has been 
how to move about 200 tons of steel 
an hour away from the confined 
space available under two vessels, 
cast it into ingots, and deliver these 
to the soaking pits of its rolling mill. 
This involves handling and transport 
on an entirely different scale from 
those in the melting shop of, say, 
twelve 200-ton furnaces that might 
normally be installed to deliver— 
much more intermittently—a similar 
volume of steel. 

What this process offers a steel- 
maker using the low-phosphoric ores 
that ordinarily call for the open- 
hearth furnace is the speed and cheapness of a pneumatic pro- 
cess to produce steel without the nitrogen brittleness of normal 
Thomas (or basic Bessemer) steels: L-D steel is accepted by 
Lloyds as equivalent to openhegrth steels in many specifica- 
tions. (To obtain similar quantities of steel from higher- 
phosphorus irons a modification, the LD-AC process, injecting 
powdered lime along with the oxygen, has been developed after 
much experimentation in Germany and France.) Against the 
openhearth process, the saving in capital cost is considerable :. 
an L-D shop costs 30-35 per cent less and takes a far smaller 
area, which may matter a lot in laying out an integrated plant. 
(It tends to go higher, to say 100-130 feet, mainly because of 
the overhead gas-cleaning plant and ducts to the waste-heat 
boiler installation.) The L-D process requires about 53-60 
cubic metres of oxygen per metric ton of steel, and, say, 5 kg 
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economy; but all agree that the total conversion costs, includ- 
ing fixed charges, are markedly lower than in the openhearth 
process, 


"Fmtcar, Gana ae cee 
converter ; a wide variety of techniques have been tried 
It seems undoubtedly more effective than any system yet 
developed to blow oxygen or oxygen-steam from the bottom 
(there are persistent rumours that the Steel Company of Wales, 
for example, will modify the bottom-blowing oxygen con- 
verters it put in only two years ago to top-blowing). For 
higher carbon steels, the Swedish Kaldo process, a converter 
tilted on its side and rotating during the heat, may be the 
answer, though this has yet to be proven fully on production 
qualities: the Oberhausen Rotor vessel, a horizontal cylinder 
which turns during the melt to economise on lining life, 
appears to have been chosen by British steelmakers so far 
only for pre-refining iron, rather than actual steelmaking. 
The L-D, as the most fully proven among these new processes, 
has made a rapid entry into the world’s steel industries. There 
are now about 20 plants using it in the United States, Russia, 
Japan, Germany and France, with a total annual capacity of 
about 12} million ingot tons ; another 25 installations, ready 
by 1962 or before, will add about 14 million tons a year more 
(apart from further contracts in the offing). 

Voest has a substantial heavy works at Linz, 
and likes to get for itself as much of the work on L-D plants 
as it can:.for example, it will probably fabricate the vessels 
for Newport and Ravenscraig and ship them from Austria. 
It licenses use of the process very freely, through a subsidiary 


that it owns jointly with Brassert’s of Zurich ; in England, 


RTB has taken a main licence on the process. But the main 
design and construction contracts for the new works of both 
RTB and Colvilles have been secured by Voest with the 
Wellman Smith Owen Engineering Corporation, Ltd. For this 
British engineering firm, which has built its reputation on the 
openhearth furnace, to have been persuaded of the virtues of 


‘Fee £. Si 


More and more radio-isotopes are being sold 
- but a big commercial demand has failed 
to materialise 


HEN Lord Hailsham last Monday opened a £750,000 

research centre built by the Atomic Energy Authority 

at Wantage (on what must have been one of the 
bleakest American air force bases in Britain) was he perhaps 
struck by the fact that, as in other applications of atomic 
energy, the use of radioactive materials turns out to be much 
more difficult in practice than it looks in theory? Why, other- 
wise, at this stage in the game, has the AEA to devote a centre 
of this size and cost solely to research into the applications of 
radio-activity ? It still has facilities for this purpose at Har- 
well and a substantial, recently expanded, plant at Amersham 
that makes, prepares and packs these materials for customers. 
At first sight the isotope business looks so easy and so simple. 
A variety of materials can be made radioactive by putting them 
for controlled periods of time inside a working reactor—* cook- 
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any converter process—and to have forestalled various other 
British plant makers in latching on first—is impressive in more 
ways than one. Wellman seems indeed as convinced as RTB 
of the massive superiority of L-D (though perhaps not quite so 
ready to call it “‘ a wonderful, rudimentary process: so beauti- 
fully simple ’’): it doubts, astonishingly but soberly, “ whether 
there will ever be any more really big openhearth plants built 
anywhere for the production of low carbon steels.” 

Other British steelmakers as well as RTB and Colvilles are 
interested in the L-D process: there are other new processes 
and combinations of them in the projects of other companies; 
and it is not only converter processes that make large-scale 
use of oxygen, as United Steel, above all, has shown with its 
Ajax process at Appleby-Frodingham. This revolution in 
making steel with oxygen, which is beginning to overturn 
what seemed ten, years ago rather a settled technology, may 
not even yet have shown us its most dramatic advances. But 
even so far, this postwar surge in capital-saving efficiency has 
offered many object lessons—not all of them too comfortable 
for the world’s strongest steel industries. Whether or not 
the United States or Britain were slow to appreciate the full 
importance of tonnage oxygen, the fact remains that none of 
the main recent advances in steelmaking technology has 
originated there or here ; or in Russia, though the Soviet steel 
industry might fairly claim to have gone farthest in advancing 
iron-making techniques in the blast furnace. And if these 
three openhearth industries could hardly have been expected 
to revolutionise the converter process, one might equally note 
that Western Germany, with 50 per cent of Thomas steel, has 
contributed relatively little either in comparison with smaller 
producing nations, some of them new to this business. 
Interest in electric furnaces, processes of direct steel reduction, 
for example with natural gas, and hopes of progress towards 
continuous iron and steel production are common 
throughout the world, in this industry that has been so newly 
alerted to change. But in the development of this technology 
the pace of advance is not necessarily set by the big battalions. 


of Radiation 


ing” them. The radiation* they give off after this treatment 
will penetrate matter, leaving no trace of its passage. Used 
in sufficient strength, it can kill every living thing in its path ; 


"© This radiation comes in one or any fou 
ascending order of deadliness these ee ne oe ee 
uncharged nuclear fragments known as neutrons. 
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ABA bibd set aside for its Radiochemical Centre at Amersham. 
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Come out of the process completely sterilised and apparently 
unchanged chemically, some minute amount of protein 
degradation does seem to take place, releasing sulphur which 
gives the food a bad taste and smell. Very small doses of 
radiation avoid this, and combined with mild refrigeration 
might prolong the life of these perishable foods for, say, about 
three weeks. Weak radiation could kill a number of the more 
tiresome bacteria that cause food poisoning—for example, it 
could rid eggs of salmonella—but it could not kill the most 
lethal of them all, the botulinus bug that accounts for most 
deaths from food poisoning. The best that can be expected 
here, therefore, is some extension of shelf life, if customers 
can be persuaded to buv food so treated off the shelf. 

But it is not only pe:ishible foods that get contaminated ; 
grain, tobacco and other commodities like them get infested 
with insects durir.g storage. These can be killed by passing 
the commodities in front of a cobalt 60 source ; but is it worth 
doing ? Scien:ists are frankly sceptical. They doubt if it 
can compete iz cost and efficiency with present methods of 
chemical fumiga:io.. And they point out that sterilisation 
by irradiation is only feasible where really large tonnages are 
involved—the plant must work 24 hours a day to get value 
from its expensive radio-active source—and where there is 
already a high degree of mechanical handling. 

The manufacturers taking the possibilities of radiation most 
seriously are those supplying medical dressings. Plastics could 
be more widely used, in disposable hypodermics, for example, 
if’ they could be sterilised—at the present time they cannot 
endure the heat required. It is possible to manufacture the 
hypodermics (and other surgical instruments and dressings) 
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pack them for use, box in cartons and then put the 
cartons through the kind of sterilising plant now working at 
Wantage. This kind of development cuts down manufacturers 
costs and cuts down work at the hospital end because the 


resigned to these turning a mild coffee colour. 

There have been intermittent scares from time to time that 
radiation treatment is dangerous—certainly it cannot be used 
to sterilise, heat-sensitive drugs for fear of inducing chemical 
change. A big plant in the United States, used to check the 
sprouting of potato, was closed down last year when mice 
being reared on these potatoes went blind and infertile. Then 


predisposed to both ailments, which developed in the 
mice as well as those eating irradiated potatoes. What 
the wider use of radioactive materials is not the danger, 
or unreal, but the fact that the technique itself is still clumsy 
and awkward to apply—the sterilisation plant at Wantage is 
a formidable installation with a “ door” of steel and concrete 
the size and bulk of a small garden shed. So long as industry 
has a choice of smaller, neater and what the would 
think less dangerous alternatives (although the average factory 
can point to much greater hazards to life and limb than a 
small radioactive source) it will choose this even, if the cost 
is higher. The Atomic Energy Authority thinks the problem 
is largely one of education ; in this it may be underrating the 
brute common sense of the average business man. 
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THE SUMMIT SHOCK 


Transatlantic Contrasts 


HEN President Eisenhower invited 
Mr Khrushchev to the United States 


time to say “I told you so”) or, on a one 
year view, on a limited Korea-type crisis. 


last August, Wall Street took its worst knock —_ But if it is <7 question of a long-term aud there E. ee hay —_ m — = 
since the President’s heart attack in 19§5; deterioration in the international atmosphere prices, there can be little question of the ad- 
while London, which had its own political is less reason, at least in London, for verse effect on gilt-edged and 

reasons for looking forward to summit talks, share boomlet. For in these circumstances. uritieg In the the 

sent equities further ahead. This week's iti isi overt, 


movements in stock markets have reflected 
a similar contrast in responses. The sum- 
mit breakdown gave a further push to a 
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rally on Wail Street ; but it put an end to ee ae Moreover, the more sa babieen Madhya eee 
a rally in London. There are rational and edgy feel t world politics is bound to weak bill market, and tender rate on 
irrational reasons for the contrasting effect have its effects on i three months maturities leaped a full 
of international politics on the two centres. ee ek eee half wo 31 pe cent—fallowing at 
London still tends in its initial response _ holders extended to dollar funds too, — weeg cent fall in London, to 

to be moved by the traditional dictum that 2d the dollar has fallen to its lower support cone am noe 
peace is good for markets and war or the point against some Continental currencies. The boost given to Wall Street's elec- 
danger of war must be bad for them, while Because sterling is so widely held in the _tronics, aircraft and other “ defence ” shares 
Wall Street seizes more quickly- some- form of working balances, and because of was the stronger because it came in the wake 
times prematurely—on the of the importance of London as 4 world ex- of on intigentens nly ls Goes 
higher spending on defence and of the prong sige earn fa adnasm dg the weekend. On Wednesday, when the 
general prospect of better profits and more _the main impact of international un- volume of trading was the for 
inflation. London’s greater caution is likely certainty; but if people still hold it in good _—cighteen months but prices rose slightly 

a major regard in comparison with the other main 


to turn out wrong in the event of 
conflagra 


tion (if any investor is there this _ international currencies, it should receive a 
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Which 
makes 
what? 


From the outside Mullard factories look like 
many others. Inside they ere very different. 
Some of them are as spotless and hygienic as 
an operating theatre (special quality valves 
and transistors are made under these 
conditions). Some are almost Welisian in 
appearance with their strange machines and 

_ Conveyor systems (general purpose vaives and 
cathode ray tubes are made in these). 
Others have a laboratory atmosphere with 
their white-coated engineers and assembiers 
(transmitting and microwave valves). Others 
again are reminiscent of heavier industries 
(magnetic materials and components). 


All of them have evolved through forty years 
of specialisation in the large and growing 

family of electronic devices. But what count 
most are the products themselves. Produced 
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VALE TRUCKS SPEED HANDLING, 
CUT COSTS COMING AND GOING 


SANTA CLARA, MExICO—One Yale petrol truck space and labour. These lowered production 
speeds raw pulp into this paper plant, another | costs take place in all types of industry using 
speeds finished paper to market. Operations | Yale Industrial Lift Trucks. Capacities of Yale 
are performed at great saving in cost, time, petrol trucks range from 2,000 to 20,000 Ibs. 


NARROW AISLE TRUCK SHOWS AGILITY IN 
HANDLING STORAGE CONTAINERS 


ENGLAND ~ Special containers of chocolates are stacked in rows 3 high 
by this straddle type Yale Warehouser. These Yale narrow aisle trucks 
manceuvre with ease in areas only 6’ wide. They permit the greatest 
possible use of floor and air space. They handle loads of 2,000, 3,000 
and 4,000, Ibs. with unusual speed and the economy of electric truck 
operation! Complete Yale Warehouser line includes fork, platform, 
pallet and tractor models. 


® Yale makes the world’s most complete line of Petrol, LP-Gas, Electric 
and Hand Lift Trucks. 


© All Vale Industrial Lift Trucks are uniformly high in quality, wherever 
manufactured. 


@ All Yale equipment evailabie in currencies of the free world. 


© For further information|contact your Yale Sales and Service Representa- 
tive - located in principal cities of the world. 


* 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, YAI E 
Wednesfield, Staffs., England - Chrysler Build- 


ing, New York, U.S.A. Manufacturing Plants: 
Velbert Rhid., Germany - Phila., Pa., U.S.A. INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK—Saint-Ouen, TRACTOR SHOVELS 

Seine, France - Milan, Italy - Barcelona, Spain 
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Exports on a Plateau? 


t.. oe 
from the overseas trade figures 
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UNITED KINGDOM TRADE | 
t £ million per month 
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will be difficult to contend that British ex- 
ports are not suffering from the pressure 
of home demand. 


Squeeze in Sterling 
Markets 


HE growth of British exports this year 
turns to a major extent on their success 
in overseas sterling markets which, though 
owing more slowly than those of Western 
Soe and North America, still take over 
of Britain’s total exports. British 
performance last year was not exactly 
encouraging. While our exports to non- 
sterling markets rose sharply by 10 per 
cent in 1959, shipments to the sterling area 
fell by 4 per cent, although the area’s 


\ total imports made a slight recovery f 


Overseas sterling countries spent £3,030 


million on West (European 
United States and Japanese goods, which 
was £25 million, or 1 per cent, more than 
in 1958. Imports from Britain dropped 
by £77 million (5 per cent), to £1,365 
million, whereas im: from German 
rose by £29 million (10 per cent), to £315 
million, and imports from other Continental 
countries increased by {£25 million (5 per 
cent), to £$12 million. The United States 
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also gained ground, its shipments rising by 
28 million (5 per cent), to 1574 milion, 
this was y attributable to big 
sales of foodstuffs on i terms, 
mainly to India. 
OVERSEAS STERLING COUNTRIES’ 
IMPORTS IN 1959 


Change on 1958 
7 . Percent 


Imports from Ja heavily weighted by 
ice, sons by £20 million (6 per cent), 
to £264 million, reflecting big 
Hongkong, Australia and New Zealand (two 
of Britain's largest markets), and Ghana, 
Rhodesia and the West Indies. Britai 
heavily in Australia (and not only to 
and its exports to Ghana 
rose sharply and 


to India were slightly 
higher, Germany’s rose much more 
rapidly. Britain’s of the Nigerian 
market rose while Germany's declined, and 
Britain also gained a little ground in Paki- 


Effect on Bill Rates 


Ss expected, Thursday’s Bank return 
showed that the banks had made further 
advance 


so that has to be deposited on or before 
June 15th. The amount paid over during 
the week was {2.9 million, following £3.5 
million in the previous week, when the first 
transfers took place. From the moment of 
deposit, these funds earn interest at a rate 
roughly oe to the Treasury bill rate 
and, ore, subject to weekly adjustment 
after the results of each bill tender 


i 





The man from the advertising 
agency you most often meet 
is the account executive. 

He represents your interests — 
both inside and outside 

the agency. 

First and foremost, he is a 
businessman — and it is 

his business to co-ordinate 
your sales policy with all the 
advertising and marketing 


services of the agency. 


Happons @ 
advertising and marketing 


pull everything together 


John Haddon & Co. Ltd., incorporated Practitioners in Advertising, 
Haddon Mouse, 2-4 Fitzroy Street, London, W.1. LANgham 6611 
and at 159 Great Charies Street, Birmingham, 3 


ADVERTISING - TELEVISION - MARKETING 
MARKET RESEARCH - PUBLIC RELATIONS 


PDOOS mm tneneotaiiits 


disputes surrounding women’s suffrage . . . disputes that must 
have spread to the thriving market town of Shrewsbury, where 
many an carly Wolscley owner must have paused to admire the 
historic Abbey Church . . . Shrewsbury, where today The 
Kenning Motor Group has depots providing # complete and 


enthusiastic motoring service. 
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Great stuff this Ford spares service-and all 
handled by my cousin at Aveley! 


Ford Motor Company Ltd. prides itself on providing Ford i too to increase efficiency, to save 
owners the world over with spares and after sales service only } time, money and . The 
While its {2 million Parts Depot was being planned four years ago | Ucces* for production responsibility of getting each new 
the Company searched for new and better ways of processing orders ie feat eee or ten LEO Auto “find the 
through the Depot. The plans embraced the use of an electronic : ice experi- 
computer and culminated in the installation of the LEO at Aveley. 20,000. enced and keenly efficient. You 
Ford Motor Company Ltd. ean help you. LEO can help you will, too. 
deciare that ‘‘ with the help 
of LEO, orders can now be 
handled more quickly and 


despatched with greater speed 
and ‘accuracy to provide im- 
proved service for the ever 
increasing number of owners 


of Ford vehicles, tractors and 
industrial engines in service 
throughout the worid.’’ LEO COMPUTERS LTD., HARTREE HOUSE, QUEENSWAY, LONDON, W.2 


\ 
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call money, accordingly. The discount 
houses, however, are naturally anxious to 
keep up their Treasury bill turnover so far 
as possible, especially as this new influence 
tending to reduce it follows upon a period 
of extremely keen and intensifying competi- 
tion. 

At each of the first two Treasury bill 
tenders after the announcement of the intro- 
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duction of the special deposits system, the 
discount market syndicate secured an allot- 
ment of only 23 per cent of the amount for 
which it tendered at the agreed price. At 
this stage, presumably, the market was deli- 
berately holding back from any effort to 
outbid its competitors, in the know 

that an immediate reduction of the bill rate 
was likely to be as an undesirable 
consequence of the introduction of monetary 
measures that were intended to tighten up 
the supply of credit. That this was the 
view of the authorities, was, indeed, very 
clearly shown in the weck before last, when 
the discount houses were forced into the 
Bank for seven-day loans at Bank rate on 
three separate occasions. Even so, the bill 
rate dropped at the ensuing tender by 
roughly § per cent to just under 4'% per 


Schroder and Helbert, 
Wagg 


‘Tes the City’s old-established mer- 
chant banks, J. Henry Schroder and 
Company and Helbert, Wagg and Company, 
announced on Thursday a plan for “ a closer 
association” of their interests. The two 


Trade with Poland 


Negotiations between British and Polish representatives on a trade agreement 
were resumed in London this week. A British businessman recently in Poland 
looks at Anglo-Polish trade from the other end of the telescope. 


HE Germans are back in Warsaw but, 

as they would themselves hasten to 
add, with a difference. Field grey has 
yielded to the sombre worsteds of busi- 
nessmen who, toting nothing more deadly 
than their briefcases, now exude in hotel 
bars and ministry waiting-rooms the gen- 
teel but correct urbanity of the German 
Federal Republic. Seemingly oblivious of 
the past, certainly impervious to the cur- 
rent anti-Adenauer campaign, these visi- 
tors can hardly win hearts in Poland, but 
by their energy and initiative they com- 
mand the respect even of those Poles who 


are politically and emotionally the most 


irreconcilable. 

The apparent naiveté behind German 
business penetration should not be dis- 
missed as mere unabashed or even taste- 
less opportunism. In Poland, no doubt, 
it stems partly from psychological reasons, 
but also from an appreciation of the scope 
and potential of Polish industrialisation, 
coupled with an astute realisation that 
Warsaw must have a trade partner in the 
West, not only to diversify supplies of 
capital equipment and assure a market for 
Polish goods, but also to lessen in some 
degree dependence on the Soviet Union. 

For several years West Germany has 
dominated the Poznan Trade Fair. 
Notwithstanding communism, memorics 
of the last war and the loss of the 
Oder-Neisse lands, German business- 
men now feel that it is time to consolidate 
their position as Poland’s major trading 
partner in the West. The Germans may 
well congratulate themselves on a lucky 
start to what may be an eventful year in 
East-West trade. The new Polish Five- 
Year Plan is to be published this year, and 
this summer all the East European states 
are going to co-ordinate their plans. It so 
happens that Germany's most formidable 


and potentially more favoured industrial 
rival, Britain, appears to them suddenly 
and inexplicably to have abdicated its 
interest in trade with Poland. 

When a deadlock in the Anglo-Polish 
trade talks was reported last December, 
reaction in Warsaw, whether official or 
public, was one of stunned amazement. 
Poles found it impossible to view the hitch 
over the British import quotas for bacon 
as a mere aspect of a routine trade nego- 
tiation. To them the issues involved 
transcend official bargaining; they affect a 
long-term pattern of commercial and 
industrial relationships, and are likely to 
have a decisive political and emotional 
influence on Poland’s attitude to Britain. 
The Polish case is that in previous nego- 
tiations they had agreed to increase pur- 
chases of British manufactures, mostly 
machinery. From 1957 to 1959 British 
exports to Poland increased by 70 per cent, 
and in 1959 alone they rose by nearly a 
half to £16.3 million. 


ee ee 
dustrialisation, 75 per cent of Polish 
exports to Britain still consist of agricul- 
tural produce. The remainder consists 
of timber and wood products, furniture, 
some rolled products, zinc, ferro-alloys, 
textiles, chemicals, glass and porcelain. 
Machinery, particularly 1 


British offer to grant a quota for 
20,000 tons of bacon in the first 
1960 (as opposed to an annual 
48,500 tons in 1959), at the 
declining to negotiate any quota 
second half. The Poles say 
British negotiators also anticipa 
siderable fall in British exports 
They do not think the motives are 


of a threat to the home producer, since 
Polish exports of bacon to Britain are less 
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Getting Together On Tin 


Almost certainly the conference will be so 
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fully nine months, and although*producers 
had rallied round with a special contribu- 
tion which enabled the manager to buy 
several thousand tons more than the 
official limit of 23,300 tons. When the 
manager stopped buying prices in London 
fell precipitately by {90 to £640 a ton 
in one day, but a recovery quickly 
followed when the market realised that 
the surplus was marginal. 

Production took much longer to 
recover. For over a year exports con- 
tinued to be severely restricted to enable 
the manager to run down his stock ; many 
small mines had to close while bigger 
mines worked far below capacity (though 
some producers were able to mitigate 


unemployment by bartering tin for\ 
surplus 


American foodstuffs), and pro- 
ducers had millions of pounds tied up in 
the buffer stock. 

Last year and this Russia voluntarily 
agreed to restrict its exports to the free 
world to 13,500 tons a year, but no one 
can be sure of Russian co-operation in the 
future. A larger buffer stock is therefore 
prudent. But if producers accept the 
need they may be reluctant to will the 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE 
MANAGER OF THE BUFFER STOCK 
At or above £880 s ton Must sell, if he has metal. 
Between ee sell. 

Between £780-£830.. Will not operate, unless 
authorised*. 
At or below £730.... Must buy, if he has money. 

* Authority given from December 15, 1957 
onwards; withdrawn as from june 30, 1960. 
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of J. Schroder, and two other direc- 

Mr Abel Smith and Mr Jonathan 

e will join the board of Helbert, 

Wagg. On the other side Mr Lionel Fraser, 

eS ee eee 

and two other Helbert, Wagy direcors, Me 
re ors, 

Alsn Russell and Mr’Michsel Verey, will 
join the board of J. Henry Schroder. 


means: some, particularly Bolivia, may 
well argue that consumers should bear 
some part of the cost. Another suggestion 


‘is that the council should have power to 


borrow money after the stock has reached, 
say, 15,000 tons. And it would help to 
husband the manager’s cash resources—at 
some risk to his ability to restrain a rise 
in prices—if exports could be controlled 
once the stock holds, say, 5,000 tons, 
instead of 10,000 tons at present. 

The range of prices is bound to provoke 
dispute. Bolivia can be expected to press 
for higher prices, though it may not 
receive much support from such low-cost 
producers as Malaya and Thailand. The 
consumers’ opening ploy is naturally to 
press for lower prices, but they might 
well settle for something close to the 
existing range of £730 to £880 a ton. 
Thailand is believed to favour limiting 
any cut in exports to a maximum of, say, 
30 per cent so as to diminish fluctuations 
in employment—at the cost of prolonging 
export control and inflating the buffer 


There will be no lack of talking points 
in New York, but scarcely enough meat 
to survive the five weeks for which UN 
facilities have been booked. 
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| NATURAL 
SPARKLING WATER 


Don't lie abed 
With heavy head 





But greet the morn the merrier. | 
The perfect cure 

Is sparkling pure 

And health-restoring Perrier. 


makes you 


«Gener. 
— SPARKLE — 
“71 i\* 


SAI DOUGLAS DC-8 
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IA$ introduce DOUGLAS DC-8 PURE JETS 


Ramee Ring 
PRESTWICK ae 

1.25p.m. Travel agent \% 
Arrive 


NEW YORK 


3.25 p.m. (local time) 


From August 17th 





Travellers know it. There's something special about flyi 
SAS. The feeling of spontaneous service, the wai 
Scandinavian hospitality, and imaginative cuisine. When 
you fly SAS you're so much more than a passenger - you 
feel like a guest 


=> SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 


785 


du MAURIER 
the finest full-size 
filter tip cigarette 
made from the most 
expensive Virginia tobacco 
that money can buy 





du MAURIER 


in the distinctive red box at 4/1 for 20 
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‘SUCH HIDEOUS PLANTS’ 


wrote a lady sharcholder to the Secretary of 
Simon-Carves. “Don’t send me any more annual 
rts'because I hate the pictures.” 
“Dear Madam,” the Secretary could have replied, 
“somebody must build collieries and coal washeries 
and coke ovens and gas and chemical and fertiliser 
plants and power stations and what not, so that 
you can have your car and cutlery (or anything 
else with steel in it) and your radio and electric 
light (and anything else to do with power stations) 
and your gas cooker (if your kitchen isn’t 
all-electric) and your food and clothes 


SIMON-CARVES 


CHEADLE. HEATH, STOCKPORT 
AND SIMON HOUST DOWER ST, LONDON Wor 
and at Caleura, Jobsnaesburg, Spdnes , Toorto 


(which depend a good deal on fertilisers and 
chemicals) and a lot of other things that 
make up your standard of living, to which 
our hideous plants contribute in more ways 
than space allows us to mention.”’ 

“In short, Madam,” the Secretary might have 
concluded, “we render many essential services to 
many essential industries, so pray accept your 
dividends in the certainty that if we did 

not build our hideous plants someone 

else would build them and perhaps not 

as well as we do.” 


THE SIMON ENGINEERING GROUP 
COMBINES THE RESOURCES OF 


Simon-Carves Lid 
Simon Handling Engineers Lid 
Henry Simon Lid 
f , Heberlein && Co Lid 
Lid 


Chemical Engineering Wilton s 1.id 


LIM!ITED 





Turbine Gears Lid 
Simon Enginsering (Midlands) (td 
and other s 


in Great Britain and overseas 
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world in October, 1957, the size of elk chemeat oa 
The difficult part of putting a man into 


But has the latest Russian satellite 
added much to that country’s reputation? 
dia 
t 
pip gps 
Sputnik I was canned on a stunned 
satellite that the Russians have been able 
to put into orbit has increased 54 


from 184 pounds weight to 1 


The Russians have said aaa to waa 
on the.fact that in 

Equally impressive is the ac 

which the Russians have p! 

almost completely circular 

below the lower of the two 

belts of radiation ; to allow a 

to follow the usual elliptical orbi 

out of these belts would mrs 
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The controlling Company of THE RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 
Co-ordinating the land and marine activities of : 
THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 





RICHARDSONS WESTGARTHSA (HARTLEPOOL: LTD. 
PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. 


- THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD 
GEORGE CLARK (SUNDERLAND) LTD 


RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 
RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH. {NC 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD., WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND, ENGLAND 


and at 58 Victoria Street. London, 8.W_I. 












Sea in the syphon too. 
Sea in the soup, sea 

in the coffee. You can 
drink seawater, bath in 
it, wash up in it—and 
find it softer, purer than 
most water supplies 
drawn from rivers or 
lakes. Technically, 

that is nothing new. 
Economically it is. The 
recent development of a 
radically new kind of 
flash evaporator— 
pioneered by the 
Richardsons Westgarth 
Group—has made it 
possible at a reasonable 
cost. 

Three of these 
evaporators are already 
at work in the Arabian 
Gulf area and two 

more are being erected. 
Heated by stéam at sub- 
atmospheric pressure, 
and in conjunction with 
other steam-using plant 
—turbines, process 
heating etc.—running 
costs can be so low that 
it is worth looking into 
as an economical source 
of pure water even in 
temperate zone 
countries. 
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shipshapes... 


Boidest of new shapes in British shipping is the svelte line 
of M. V. Oriana. Pilates and sections for this vessel were 
produced by the Appleby-Frodingham Stee! Company, 
one of the world’s largest suppliers of shipbuliding steel. 


appleby-frodingham steel company 


Scunthorpe, Unceinshire Branch of The United Steel Companies Limited 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


240th ANNUAL REPORT 
IMPORTANCE OF MERGER WITH « ATLAS” 


GROUP PREMIUM INCOME NEARLY {£60 MILLION 


LORD KINDERSLEY’S REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


exacting office, which is usually held for a period 
of two years. It makes great demands on the 
holder’s time, and for this reason and with an 
eye to the future we have thought it desirable 
to strengthen the executive. From January Ist 
this year, therefore, Mr H. R. Roberts was 
appointed Deputy General Manager, and Mr 
R. W. Peattie, Mr W. H. Carter and Mr C. A S. 
Cooper were appointed Assistant General 


To fill vacancies thus created Mr W. A. 
» the Home Accident Manager of the 
was given, in addition, the position of 


ers in addition to 

General Manager ; and—with a view 
co-ordinating our activities abroad—Mr H. C. 
was appointed Overseas Manager of the 


BERL 
pr Shae 


been made and by the end of this year all the 
major overseas territories in which we operate 
will have been visited by senior head office offi- 
cials with a view to considering the problems and 
possibilities on the spot. We already have a joint 
operation in the United States and I confidently 
expect that by January 1, 1961 integration of a 
substantial kind will also have been achieved in 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India and 
Pakistan ; and to a lesser degree in South Africa. 


At home, because of the closely-knit structure 
of existing organisations, progress may be less 
apparent, but in certain directions it has been 
possible to improve the group service with 
economy in outlay. Close co-operation in under- 
writing matters has been established and plans 
are well advanced for the pooling of group faci- 
lities in such specialist fields as fire surveying 
and claims handling. 

The progress which we have made would not 
have been possible but for the help which we 
have received from the Chairman and Court of 
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¥ 
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In the circumstances I feel that the clearest . 
picture of the scale of our operations in 1959 
can be given by listing the group's principal 
sources of income in that year. 


Capital redemption 
ees & Executor Department 


Life and Annuity Business 
Royal Exchange 
British Equitable 
Atlas 


8107 


LIFE AND ANNUITY DEPARTMENT 


Royal Exchange.—New sums assured to a net 
total of £16,026,967 were written in the life 
department in 1959, an increase of 43 per cent 
on the corresponding figure for the previous year 
and a record in the history of the Corporation. 
In the Life Assurance Revenue Account the 

premium income increased by 10 per cent 
and in the Annuity Fund premiums and pur- 
chase money together showed a remarkable in- 
crease from £699,000 to £1,193,000. 

In both Life and Annuity Funds the gross 
yield of investment income exceeded 6 per cent. 


Death claims required total payments rather ” 


less than 1958 ; an agreeable feature in an ex- 
panding business. The results of the year con- 
firm the prosperous picture presented.in 1958 
and form a satisfactory basis for the final year 
of the current triennium, 1960. 
Atlas.—During 1959 new life assurances were 
issued for net sums assured of {16,377,760 as 
compared with £10,303,875 in 1958. New de- 
ferred annuities were issued for £764,456 per 
annum and immediate annuity purchase prices 
amounted to £236,140. ‘The tits Acdaenes and 
Annuity Fund increased by 3,186,544 wm 
£39,718,437 and the gross yield increased by 2s, 
to £5 19s. 4d. per cent. © 

of management were very slightly 
less than in 1958 and the increase of £41,000 in 
commissions paid reflects the increased new busi- 
ness. The mortality experience continued to 
be favourable. The rate of interim bonus for 
claims arising in 1960 has been increased to 50s. 
per cent per annum, calculated on sums assured 
and existing bonuses, in respect of premiums due 
and paid since December 31, 1958. This increase, 
at the end of the first year of the current ttien- 
* nium, reflects the favourable experience of the 
past year and confidence in the future. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


In the United Kingdom 1959 was notable for 
a “— increase in the national fire wastage 
has been estimated in respect of material 

ton alone at more than {£44 million compared 
with £24 million for the previous year, and 
the former highest total of £27] million in 1955. 
This position was reflected in our Home claims 
experience which was the heaviest for 20 years. 
The major part of the increase in the wastage 
coincided with oe ee ae long, hot, dry 
spell of weather during the period May to 
October when al] materials—particularly roofs— 
were so baked and tinder-like that any incidence 
of fire resulted in an abnormally rapid spread of 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Apart from the United States, to 
have already referred, our progress overseas was 


the account shows a loss of £259,318. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The 1957 underwriting account has proved 
the most difficult in the post-war period and this 
was to be expected in view of numerous casual- 
ties which occurred. In addition, ship repair 
costs applicable to that year’s underwriting con- 
tinued to rise throughout the world and natur- 
ally had a considerable effect on the hull section 
of the account. We are fortunate that our wide 
spread of business has, in these circumstances, 
provided some margin of profit. 

In the last two years, particularly during 
1959, there has been a strengthening in the 
rating of certain hull risks and this is reflected 
in the more favourable outlook for underwriting 
results relating to the years in question. In the 
past year we have scen in most countries a 
welcome return to competitive tendering for ship 


saangitsy-ent 3 ale ub teanenditietninen 


community; and this will need plenty of ability 


and courage. 

We are able to transfer the sum of £422,481 
to the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
and leave the fund at £4,885,620 representing 
180.2 per cent of the premium income. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 

We are reminded of the mounting 

toll of human life and happiness arising from 


tection of their property. ee ee ee 
faction in this side of our 


Cus of 2 total premium income of (27,435,240 
written in this department there emerged a sur- 
plus of £158,454 which has been transferred to 
the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account. 


AVIATION 


In view of the wemendous strides which have 
been made in the sphere of 1 
past few years we have ) 


£2,861,303 gross investment income, £324,762 
net balance of transfers from the departmental 
revenue accounts and £173,802 being the pro- 
prictors’ et ae eee 


Turning to the side, the principal 
feature is taxation at £1,425,661; and after effect- 
ing the customary pension fund transfers there 
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LIMMER & TRINIDAD LAKE 





fx oe peng indeed to every member of our large staff at 
> Dike fine fevourabie home and overseas. In particular may ! give ASPHALT 
noled since he ‘Yavested © “apecity or another, have joined the Royal 
won 2 } tewarding basis. Substan- , Exchange family as a result of our new associa- The eighty-cighth Annual General Meeting 
"tial additions were. real property tion with the Atlas, of The Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt Com- 
. category as well as to hoklings in British Once again we ate indebted to the members . pany, Limited, will be held on June 16th in 
Government loans and industrial and commer- of our advisory committees, local boards and —- London. 
cial securities ecoording to the special require- ‘ the boards of our associated offices ; also. of The following is an extract from the circu- 
; ments of the various funds. course to our agents all over the world. lated statement by the Chairman, Sir John 
? In view of the ill-informed statements that Finally I must thank the Sub-Governor, the | Hathorn Hall, GCMG, DSO: 


In 1959 The Limmer & Trinidad Group of 
Companies achieved a record turnover and a 
record gross trading profit; and it seems right 


to begin this annual report by singling out 
: , in making investment decisions. It is for honourable mention the two factors 
} our and which, above all others, contributed to those 
/ the major part 


HUDSON’S BAY OIL AND 


results, The two factors were weather and 
workpeople; and I only give pride of place to 


GAS COMPANY LIMITED 


weather because in this country it is so rarely an 
of whom have chosen life assurance . , ally and so much more often, as it emphatically 
; for its protection James R. Murray, Winnipeg, and Milton was in 1958, an enemy, impeding progress and 
i building up ca Joseph Foley, Vancouver, were | appointed multiplying man-hours. © 
j So when investing directors of Hudsen’s Bay Oil and Gas Com- 


pany Limited at a directors’ meeting held on 
May 11th. 

Mr Murray, managing director of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, was born in Winni- 
peg. He graduated from McGill University 
with his BA degree in 1938 and a BCL 
degree in 1941. He served with the Royal 
Canadian Navy from 1941 to 1945 and with 
the Department of External Affairs in Ottawa 
and Washington from 1945 to 1951. He 
joined the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1951 
and held a number of executive positions in 
the fur trading branch of the business until 
1955 when he was appointed the company’s 

general manager for Canada. In October of 

last year he was appointed managing director 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In addition 
to his business activities, Mr Murray is active 
in community and civic affdirs. 

Mr Foley, president of MacMillan, Bioedel 
and Powell River Limited, was born in Kent- 
wood, Louisiana, He graduated from the 
University of Notre Dame with his AB 
degree in 1933. Upon graduation, he began 
his lumber industry career as a salesman in 
Florida, Following a number of executive 
assignments in the US he came to Canada 
in 1948 as executive vice-president of | the 
Powell River Company Limited and was 
elected president of the company in 1955. 


But, although we have to thank the weather 
for a significant contribution to both profits and 
turnover in 1959, we have infinitely greater 
cause to thank our workpeople. The weather 
no doubt made the task of many easier; but it 
did not make it any the less difficult to win con- 
tracts against the kind of competition that pre- 
vailed in 1959, nor, having won those contracts 
at drastically cut prices, then to execute them 
well and to contrive to squeeze a profit out of 
them. That could only be ‘achieved—and 
achieved it was repeatedly—by first class ‘or- 
ganization and: fine teamwork in the office and 
on the job, in which all grades and trades, men, 
staff and management, pulled their full weight. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 
The Group’s gross trading profit, including 


‘investment income, is £821,928 against £699,928 


in 1958. Although, as I have said, the 1959 
figure was a record, the charge for depreciation 
reduces the amount to £504,852 which, while 
£86,581 more than 1958, is still slightly below 
the net profit for 1956. 

Provision for taxation this year requires some 
£40,000 more than last year and, after adjust- 
ments for taxation in previous years and for 
minority interests, the’ Group net profit 
is £293,029 against £266,422 for 1958. We are 
proposing a final dividend of 11 per cent, 


With the amalgamation of MacMillan & making, with the interim dividend, @ total dis- 

| The Court has imi i tribution for the year of 17 per cent against 

' dividend for the 15 per cent. The increased dividend is of 

shall be at the rate course paid on the capital increased by last year’s 
: with the forecast made at the time of Powell River Limited. He is a director of rights issue. 

i capital issue and repeated in several other companies and is active in In addition to the expansion of our business in 


Organisations. 
The appointment of Messrs Murray and 
Foley as directors fills vacancies in the board 


the United Kingdom, we have fruitfully pursued 
our policy of seeking remunerative contracts 
overseas 


Our contracts on the London-Bi 


y 

i 

; 

$ B i i 

created by the retirement of P. A. Chester | Motorway, the Preston Motorway and the Lan- 
as some of those caster By-Pass may have given a particular em- 
immediate past it phasis to our roadwork last year, but I would 
any lack of effort not like our many other activities to be over- 
is impossible looked, nor the fact that they too have made 
groups of companies important contributions to our results. 
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of Hudson’s Bay Company was elected to the 
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Board of Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas in 
February of 1941. He was appointed vice- 
chairman of the Board in October of 1954. 

Mr Hartis, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Great West Life Assurance Com- 
pany and a director of Hudson’s Bay 
Company, was appointed to the oil com- 
pany’s board irl June of 1950. 





We are proud ‘to have secured in the last few 
weeks the surfacing contract for the whole of the 
first section of the Birmingham-Bristo] Motor- 
way extending to nearly 28 miles. 

Our prospects, both immediate and longer 
term, are undoubtedly encouraging. With a 
record order book, first class plant and highly 
efficient staff and workpeople the portents augur 
well for 1960. 
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Maidsione By-pass 


with the exception ‘of certain bape vs (which were designed by 
A .rkparrick & Purtners) was 


engineets, Scott & Wilson 


. eastern sechon, under construction. The whole pro'ect, 
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worthwhile contribution to National economy 


PROPORTION OF 


The Annual General Meeting of Richard 
Costain Limited will be held on June 9th in 
London. 

In the course of his circulated statement 
reviewing the year 1959, Sir Richard Costain, 
C.B.E. (Chairman and Joint Managing 
Director) said that as was forecast in his 
interim statement of December 22, 1959 
the trading profits of the Group for 1959 
were slightly higher than those for 1958. The 
property investment income showed an in 
creas¢ and the overall earnings of the Group 
for 1959 exceeded those of 1958 by about 
11 per cent. 

Sir Richard added: Bearing in mind that 
1958 was a record year and that it was too 
soon in 1959 to reap any real benefit from 
the capital released by the sale of Dolphin 
Square, the increase in profitability is a satis 
factory one. Your Board therefore recom 
mend a final ordinary dividend of 10 
per cent making 15 per cent in all for 1959, 
which is the same as last year and is again 
covered approximately three times by net 
carnings. 

Reviewing the group's activities, the state 
ment continued 

UNITED KINGDOM 

The volume of business available to the 
contracting industry moves very much in 
sympathy with Government monetary policy 
although there is some delay before the 
effects are evident. There has been an increas- 
ing volume of business during 1959, includ 
ing the roads’ programme, but competition 
has remained extremely keen. Warnings of 
a return to conditions of dearer and scarcer 
money are again current and such fluctuating 
conditions do not inspire the contractor with 
confidence in tendering for long-term con 
tracts. 

The Maidstone By-pass 
contract is almost completed and work has 
commenced on the Staines By-pass. Other 
major contracts now in progress are at West 
Thurrock Power Station, Swansea Docks and 
Prestwick and Manchester Airports. The 
Acorn Bank Opencast Coal Contract has 
continued with increased efficiency of pro 
duction but the limitation of output still 
affects the profitability. 

Building. Major building contracts include 


RICHARD COSTAIN LIMITED 


OVERSEAS WORK TOTALS 65 
The increase in profitability is a satisfactory one ” 


South Denes Generating Station, eee 
University, a nurses’ home for St 

mew’s Hospital and a large Depot for the 
L.C.C. in Camborne Road, London. Our 
branches in the provinces have increased 
their turnover and are operating on 
numerous contracts of medium size through- 
out the country. 

As | forecast last year 1959 has 
been a successful year for house-building for 
sale in the United Kingdom and | have no 
reason to expect any decline in 1960. How 
ever, it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
acquire suitable land at reasonable prices 
to continue this sg yore indefinitely. 

Concrete. Sales of concrete sleepers have 
had a satisfactory year, but the business in 
prestressed products has been poor. The 
demand for concrete sleepers seems likely to 
rise over the next two or three years and the 
company is very well placed competitively 
to meet this increase in demand. 

. We are now commencing produc 
tion of the Swedish lightweight concrete 
Siporesx for which we have equipped an addi- 
tional factory in Scotland. We are confident 
that this product will oe a most useful 
source of profitable new business. 

Services, Last year 1 informed 
you of the addition of two new companies to 
the —_. namely Foundation Engineering 
Ltd. dealing with general foundation prob- 
lems and Piling anid Construction Company 
Ltd. specialising in bored piling. Both these 
companies have had a most successful year 
and Foundation Enginecring Ltd. has estab- 
lished itself in Nigeria and Australia. 


ABROAD 

The proportion of our work ae 1s par 
formed overseas continues to be about 65 
per cemt and may represent a greater con- 
sistem’ annual percentage of exports than 
that of any other major contractor. The 
maintenance of a high level of exports of 
goods and services is essential to the national 
economy and | am proud of the worthwhile 
contribution made by your company. 

The statement then reviewed the group's 
activities in Canada, its interests and con- 
tract work in the Middle East, Rhodesia. 
West Africa and various other overseas 
countries, and continued: 


WIDER SPREAD OF 


INTERESTS 


. Sir Richard Costain, C.B.E., Chairman 


PROPERTY INVESTMENT 


Following the sale of Dolphin Square | 
said last year that it was our intention to 
re-invest a substantial part of these 
in other properties. Although the redeploy- 
ment of these funds will take some time ° 
add to the revenue of your company, it 
felt that with a wider spread of interests he 
investment portfolio will, in a year or two, 
be of a satisfactory nature. 


A new company has been formed in which 
we are associated with the Rank Organisa 
tion Ltd. and the Prudential Assurance Com 
pany Ltd. for the purpose of ae 
some of the present cinema sites of the Ran 
Organisation. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


For several years past | bave sounded a 
warning of the adverse effects which chang- 
ing political and economic conditions around 
the world can have on a business such as 
ours which depends for its and 
expansion to a considerable extent on a wide 
geographical spread. Nevertheless | believe 
that, apart from a world trade recession, we 
can, by constantly striving to adapt and 
equip our organisation to meet these chang- 
ing circumstances, look to the future with 
reavonable confidence. 


Apart from unforeseeable circumstances 
ihe profits for 1960 should certainly not be 
less than those of 1959 and, with gathering 
momentum from our property re-investment 
Policy. may reasonably be expected to show 
a further improvement. 


STAPF 
The staff sharcholdin 


introduced in January, 1959, has been enthu- 
siastically received and together with our 
pension and other facilities has con- 


scheme which we 
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- "THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £1,000 MILLION 


_ 7% 
Io the course of his remarks at the Annual 
Meeting held on 12, 1960, at 142, 
flan. Bars, London, 1, Sir Frank 
Morgan, MC, Chairman of the Company, said : 
1 begin by drawing your attention to another 
landmark in 


; 
li 


Se Serta or ats wedeas te prooee youre 
expansion of our recent years 
1947, and in alone there was an increase of 
£70 million. The funds of the two Life 
Branches which account for well over 90 per 
cent of the total assets represent the accumula- 
tion of moneys entrusted to us by millions of 
policyholders and it is a cause for pride tha 
Prudential policies are contributing so substan- 
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Last year, the increase of over £900,000 
in the new premium income arose wholly from 
expansion in business issued in the United 
Kingdom, £600,000 being on account of indi- 
vidual contracts and £300,000 coming from 
group contracts. 


Total new business written by our Overseas 
branches was at about the same level as in 
1958, although record amounts of new 
premiums were secured in New Zealand, the 
Rhodesias and East Africa. Total new premium 
income was {£2,800,000, which secured sums 
assured of £102 million and annuities of {2 
million per annum. Over three-quarters of the 
new annuities overseas arose from with-profit 
group pension business. 


Of the new business written in the United 
Kingdom, about £35: million represented sums 
assured under Family Income and Mortgage 
Protection policies. The emphasis in these 


policies is on death cover rather than on invest- | 


ment and the growth in their popularity has 
been an outstanding feature of the last decade. 
Whereas since 1949 the new sums assured under 
ordinary whole life and endowment assurance 
policies have doubled, the benefits assured under 
the two classes. of policy to which I have 
referred have increased ten-fold. 


PENSION SCHEME BUSINESS 


Since our last meeting we have been pre- 
paring for the start of the new State provisions 
for graduated pensions in April of next year. 
These provisions may have a considerable effect 
on our business. Many employerswwvho have 
placed their pension schemes with us have 
sought our advice on the question whether they 
should participate in, or contract out of, the new 
State arrangements. Each employer needs to 
review the position as it affects him and his 
employees: so many factors require to be con- 
sidered in this complicated matter. We are 
giving all the help we can although this is, I 
need hardly say, throwing a heavy burden on 

{ 


INCREASED BONUSES AND DIVIDENDS ; 


those who are skilled in these matters. The 
amendments to schemes which are necessary 
before contfacting out are likely to be quite 
simple, and we are ready to assist with these 

whenever an employer has decided 
to contract out. Time is, » limited and 
employers should endea to make up their 
minds in the near future. If no decision is 


whether or not they so wish. As regards the 
pension schemes for our own, staff, we have 
decided with their,concurrence that we will 
contract out the majority of employees. 


The passing of the National Insurance Act 
last year has focused a great deal of attention 
on the whole subject of pensions, with the 
result that many employers who have hitherto 
had no formal pension arrangements for their 
employees have taken the opportunity to con- 
sider whether it would be better to set up their 
own schemes rather than enter into the State 
scheme for graduated pensions. Indeed, the 
benefits under the State scheme are modest, 
and even if an employer decides to participate 
he may well wish to supplement them by 
means of a scheme of his own. This may be 


. self-administered and hold its own investments 


or it may be covered by insurance contracts. 
Competition among life offices for such business 
is keen, It is healthy that it should be so, and 
we are confident that, in the future as in the 
past, many employers will wisely Choose .to 
make their pension arrangements with us. We 
were leaders in the introduction of with-profit 
schemes, and the further increases in the rates 
of bonus that we have declared this yeat are 
evidence of the inherent merit of these schemes 
and of their attractiveness. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


Record amounts of new sums assured and 
new. premium income were achieved in this 
Branch. The expansion last year was the 
result of a.growth in the.amount of endow- 
ment assurance business, from which nearly 
three-quarters of the new premium income 
arose. 


We have recently made a further important 
improvement in the conditions for whole life 
assurances issued at the older ages in this 
Branch, the effect being generally to reduce the 
maximum premium-paying period by three 
years, The improved conditions have also been 
granted to all existing policies at the ages 
concerned, 

Although the amount of death claims paid in 
this Branch was the highest yet recorded, this 
was due not to unfavourable experience but to 
the growth in the amount of business in force. 
The mortality experience was, in fact, more 
favourable than in any previous year. 

We have always been conscious of our 
responsibility for ensuring that the habit of 
thrift, once embarked upon by our policy- 
holders, is maintained. Evidence of the efforts 
of our field staff to conserve the business issued 
in this Branch is shown in a reduction last year 
in the rates of premature discontinuance of 


policies. 
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GENERAL BRANCH 


In the General Branch the premium income 
for 1959, together with that of our American 
subsidiary, exceeded £20 million, an increase of 
£1,600,000. 


Our gross underwriting profit, which was 
over {£1 million, just exceeded the previous 
record of 1954 and compares with a figure of 
£300,000 for 1988. Gratifying as last year's 
results are, the figures for the last two years 
serve to illustrate the wide fluctuations in 
underwriting profits which can take place in this 
Branch. 


The improvement in 1959 occurred in all 
sections of our General Branch business with 
the exception of the Fire Account which, 
although showing a moderate profit, suffered 
from heavy fire wastage. The Sickness and 
Accident Account and Miscellaneous Account 
both produced excellent results. The Motor 
Account, which showed losses in 1957 and 1958, 
produced a reasonable margin of profit. Not- 
withstanding the favourable results disclosed I 
must, however, emphasise the point that one 
year’s figures should not be considered on their 
own and that motor business will continue to 
give cause tor anxicty. 


Our Overseas business, from which nearly 
one-half of the total premium income) in this 
Branch arose. has contributed towards the profit 
in each of these accounts, showing a consider- 
able improvement over the results for the last 
few years. In particular, there was a welcome 
change for the better in our Canadian under- 
writing results where a profit was shown in 
the General Branch for the first time for several 
years. 


The dividend of 7} per cent received in 
respect of the year 1958 from our American 
subsidiary, The Prudential Insurance Company 
of Great Britain, has been included in our 
interest earnings for last year. The results for 
1959 were again favourable and the dividend 
has now been increased to 10 per cent. 


Our Marine Insurance business continued to 
be satisfactory despite difficult market conditions 
and, by releasing into profit only the amount 
of £40,000 required to cover taxation, we have 
further strengthened the fund. 


Gross interest carnings have again increased 
substantially, and after allowing for the addi- 
tional liability to tax both on these earnings and 
on our increased underwriting profits, the net 
trading profit of the Branch exceeded £900,000, 
being nearly double that of 1958. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Directors have again been able both to 
improve the proportion of the surpluses in the 
Life Branches allocated to the policyholders and 
to increase the amount allocated to the A 
shareholders. In each of the Life Branches the 
policyholders’ allocation, which for 1958 was 
93.16 per cent of the distributable surplus, is 
now 93.51 per cent. 


The net dividend declared on the A shares is 
7s. 4d. per share, an increase of 10d. 


The net dividend declared on the B shares is 
increased from 1s. Id. to 1s. 6d. per share. The 
allocations to shareholders from the General 
Branch are, as in past years, well covered by 
the interest .carnings of the General Branch 
funds after deduction of the relevant taxes. 


These increases in dividends are greater than 
in recent years and I should draw your attention 
to two of the coniributory factors. In the Life 
Branches it was not felt necessary on this 
occasion to make transfers to the Branch con- 
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tingency funds as we have been doing each year 
since 1948, so that an exceptional increase 
resulted in the amount of surplus available for 
distribution to policyholders and shareholders. 
In the General Branch the special gaution in 
determining last year’s dividend because of the 
poor underwriting results was fortunately no 
longer necessary this year. 


INVESTMENTS 


The most noticeable investment feature in 
1959 was the very substantial increase in the 
level of ordinary share prices, particularly in 
the months following the General Election in 
October. There had been considerable unused 
capacity in the economy for some time and 
successive measures had been taken to stimulate 
demand. Restrictions on hire purchase and 
bank credit were relaxed in 1958 and significant 
tax concessions were made in the 1959 budget. 
As it became clear that production was rising 
the implications for the future of profits and 
dividends were soon realised by investors. This 
led to some increase in ordinary share prices 
even before the General Election, but after- 
wards the rise in prices was dramatic and far 
outstripped the increase in dividends. 


Current yields fell to a level well below those 
relating to such stocks in the past and in fact 
appreciably below that obtainable on British 
Government irredeemable stock. The latter 
feature was something new in this country and 
reflected the widely held view that profits and 
dividends would show substantial increases in 
the near future. The growing demand for 
equities continued, and to the demand from the 
assurance companies, pension funds and other 
large investors was added that from the small 
private investor particularly through the expan- 
sion in the unit trust movement. 


Although the very substantial increase in the 
market value of our ordinary shares is gratifying, 
it is not of immediate benefit to policyholders 
and shareholders. As I have just indicated, an 
appreciable part of current market values reflects 
the expectation of increases in profits and divi- 
dends in the future and to such extent these 
current values will not be confirmed unldss these 
expected dividend increases materialise. If and 
when this happens our income in future years 
will be increased and in this way the present 
enhanced values of our ordinary shares will in 
due course be reflected in the surpluses arising 
for distribution. 

This, of course, only serves to emphasise that 
investment income is of primary importance to 
a life assurance company and it is always neces- 
sary to consider to what extent current income 
may be sacrificed for future growth however 
bright the prospects. It is thus important 
from time to time to re-assess the relative 
investment merits of fixed interest and ordinary 
stocks. 


The year 1959 was very favourable for invest- 
ment and we took advantage of it to the maxi- 
mum extent. Altogether we made new invest- 
ments of £104 million, of which the principal 
items were as follows: ordinary shares £45 
million, property £21 million, debentures £16 
million and mortgages £13 million, together 
with £5 million in the Government 
stocks of those territories in which our Overseas 
branches operate. Our funds increased by £70 
million during 1959, which amount, together 
with the proceeds of substantial sales and repay- 
ments, supplied the large total of money 
available for new investment. 


You will see that of the funds with which we 


had to deal we invested almost half in ordinary 
shares. Whilst this arose partly from taking 
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up our rights to new issues, it was mainly due * 
to purchases in accordance with our view that, 


equity investments appeared particularly attrac- 
tive during the greater part of the year. In 
addition to the amounts invested during the 
year in property and mortgages we have entered 
into commitments that will lead to further sub- 
stantial investments in these fields in the future. 


The gross yield earned during the year on 
our Ordinary Branch fund increased by 5s. 4d. 
to £6. ls. 7d. per cent and that on the Industrial 
Branch fund by 5s. 10d. to £6 5s. 11d. per cent. 
In each Branch the larger yield was due almost 
entirely to the increased rates of dividend 
received on ordinary shares. 

It is three years since I referred to the invest- 
ments of our Overseas branches. The amounts 
invested in the various Commonwealth terri- 
tories in which we operate have now reached 
a total of over £100 million. Over these 
intervening years in the major territories we 
have seen movements in the local investment 
markets similar to those in this country. Fixed 
interest rates have remained at high levels or 
in some countries have moved higher and at the 
same time ordinary shares have appreciated on 
support by investors of all classes. Whilst a 
fair proportion of our local assets is invested 
in ordinary shares in no case does it approach 
that of our Home Life funds. This is due to 
the limitations of the local markets and to the 
lack of an adequate range of shares available to 
provide a sufficient spread of risk. Nevertheless 
our investments do secure for our policyholders 
some participation in the expanding economies 
of these rapidly growing territorics. 

Over recent years we have expanded our 
investment in property in the main overseas 
territories, chiefly in office buildings. During 
1959 we completed a new development ot this 
type in Johannesburg which houses our head 
office organisation for the African territories 
and we shall shortly complete a similar develop- 
ment in Montreal. In addition to head office 
buildings in all the main territories we shall 
own branch office buildings in many of the 
major cities, 


CHANGES ON THE BOARD 


We have this year two resignations from the 
Board. 

Colonel Percy Lester Reid, who had been a 
Director since 1926, had a severe illness in the 
early part of 1959 necessitating his wintering 
abroad. He thought it best therefore to relin- 
quish his directorship, a decision we had no 
alternative but to accept. It was with very great 
regret however that we did so. We were 
pleased to be able in due course to appoint his 
son, Mr Desmond Reid in his place. 

Mr Edward Borrajo, who has been Deputy 
Chairman since 1950, is retiring as from today. 
He was appointed to the staff in 1897, and by 
virtue of his outstanding ability he gained rapid 
promotion and occupied positions of great 


of unbroken service with the Company. 
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STAFF 
Once again 1 welcome the opportunity which 
this occasion provides of expressing our thanks 
pt pipe veto pr we Rony ehenpasern 
less our appreciation of what they 
achieve, impressive resuits which I am 
proud 40 report year efter year are evidence 
of their achievernent and amply demonstrate the 
ounfidence which is placed in the “ Man from 
the Prudential,” both at home and overseas 
| . 
- NORWICH UNION _ 
_ INSURANCE SOCIETIES 
‘ ANNUAL MEETINGS 


LIFE SOCIETY 


1959 had produced record sums insured under 
new life insurances which exceeded £120 mil- 
lion, an increase of 15 per cent, whilst new 


The net rate of interest earned had risen by 
3s. 2d. per cent to £4 15s. 2d. per cent. The 
higher rate of profit earning in the United 
Kingdom and Eire had been reflected by an 
increase of Ss. per cent in the rates of inter- 
mediate bonus from July 1, 1959. 

FIRE SOCIETY 


Robert Bignold: said last 
_ year fire premiums totalled £8,034,713 com- 
pared with £7,988,845 in 1958, but the claims 


rf 
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issued and taken up at par by the Life Society, 
thus imereasing the Fire Society’s capital to 
£3 million. 


\ : \ 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


“ LONG-TERM PROSPECT IS ONE OF CONTINUED PROGRESS ” 


MR S. P. CHAMBERS ON REPORT OF MONOPOLIES COMMISSION 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited was held 
on May 12th in London. 

Mr S. P. Chambers, CB, CIE, chairman of 
the company, presided, and in the course of 
his speech said: 

When the results for 1959 are compared with 
those of 1958, the improvement in profits is 
striking, but if we take a longer view and 
compare the growth of the Company over the 
past ten years, it will be seen that the profit 
for 1959 bears no \more than a reasonable 
relationship to the ‘funds invested in the 
Company. 

In assessing the progress of the Company 
we have to recognise also that some of our 
newer products require heavy expenditure on 
research and development, a large capital 
investment, and a long waiting period before 
substantial profitability ultimately emerges. 


EXPORT TRADE 


Our export trade has expanded at a greater 
rate than our home trade, and it is interesting 
to note that, while the average increase in 
exports of ICI products from the United 
Kingdom was 19 per cent over 1958, the increase 
in respect of exports to the Six Common 
Market countries was 25 per cent and that of the 
exports to the Outer Seven (the European Free 
Trade Area) no less than 41 per cent. Exports 
to Soviet Russia and the countries of Eastern 
Europe, though still representing a small pro- 
portion of our overseas trade, have nearly 
doubled between the two vears. 


MONOPOLIES COMMISSION 


Since the end of the year, the Report of the 
Monopolies Commission on the Supply of 
Chemical Fertilisers has been published. The 
work in preparing the evidence for the Mono- 
polices Commission has imposed a strain lasting 
several years on senior members of the staff, 
and the amount of time and ¢nergy spent upon 
this work must be recognised as one of the 
costs—indeed. the heaviest cost—of such an 
inquiry. It is therefore gratifying. that the 
Commission recognised in a clear and un- 
ambiguous way the sense of responsibility to 
our customers and to the general public which 
the Company has always shown. 

In the Commissioners’ own words 
“neither ICI’s monopoly in nitrogenous fer- 
tilisers nor its actions as a monopoly supplier 
operate or may be expected to operate against 
the public interest." And then later in the 
same paragraph, “ we think it right to say that 
in our opinion ICI, in the development and 
conduct of its fertiliser business, has shown a 
conscious regard for the public interest.” 


It may be that other products which the 
Company manufactures will be inquired into 
by the Monopolies Commission. The Board 
would face any such inquiry with complete 
confidence, but they are perturbed by the burden 
of work to which I have referred and by the 
pressure which is brought to bear upon the 
Company to agree to the publication of infor- 
mation which might be of value to\our com- 


petitors, either on the Continent of Europe or 
in the United States of America. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasised that the publication of 
cost figures can give valuable information to 
our overseas competitors who have not the 
obligation to disclose to us the corresponding 
figures of their operations. 


64°, CONVERTIBLE STOCK—A REMINDER 


I now turn to the prospects for 1960 and the 
future. First, let me give a reminder about 
the conversion of the 5} per cent Convertible 
Stock. The latest date to exercise the option 
to convert this stock into Ordinary shares will 
be during the month of July, 1960. With the 
progress of the Company, there can be little 
doubt that it is in the interest of the owners 
of this stock to apply to have it converted into 
Ordinary shares. If they fail to do this in July 
next, no further opportunity can be given ; the 
stock will, as from August Ist, become uncon- 
vertible and will bear 54 per cent interest until 
redemption during the poriod 1977/1979. A 
separate reminder is being given to every 
holder of convertible stock that this is the last 
year for conversion. 


Stockholders will have noticed that in recent 
years the final dividend has become a larger 
proportion of the total Ordinary dividend for 
the year ; it is now as much as two-thirds. For 
many Stockholders, this is not convenient, and 
your Directors have it in mind to correct this 
by making the interim dividend a larger pro- 
portion of the total Ordinary dividend for the 
year. For this reason, no other significance 
should be attached to any increase which might 
be made in the interim dividend for 1960 duce 
to be declared next September. 


GREAT ACTIVITY DESPITE GROWING 
COMPETITION 


It is, of course, far too early to forecast the 
trading results for 1960. I can, Yowever, say 
that up to the present there has been great 
activity in practically all the Company’s pro- 
ducts in spite of growing competition from 
United States and Continental as well as United 
Kingdom manufacturers, Thete are always 
difficulties to be faced in export markets, and 
we may have special problems in the. Common 
Market or in other countries where balance of 
payments problems or political difficulties 
hinder normal wading. These problems are 
receiving attention. However, our exports go to 
a wide variety of countries, and our export 
prospects as a whole remain good. At home, 
the revival of business in the capital goods 
industrics may, to some extent, be offset by 
hesitancy in some branches of industries pro- 
ducing what are described as durable consumer 
goods, but so far this hesitancy does not appear 
to be serious. Any significant increase in credit 
restrictions could no doubt change the position, 
so that, whilst in general the outlook is good, 
the need for vigilance remains. The long-term 
prospect is one of continued progress. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the proposed final dividend of 
ls. 6d., less tax, making 2s. 3d., less tax, for. 
the year, on the Ordinary stock was approved. 


} 
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GALLAHER LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Ireland) 
CONSIDERABLE RISE IN GROUP TRADING PROFIT 
EXPANSION OF TURNOVER 
INCREASED POPULARITY OF MAIN BRANDS 
‘SIR EDWARD de STEIN ON THE ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 


The Sixty-fourth Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of Gallaher Limited was held on May 
18th at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C., Sir Edward de Stein, Chairman 
of the Company, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr George Iliff, ACA) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 


The following is the Chairman's statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1959: 


TRADING RESULTS 


I am pleased to be able to report an increase 
in the trading profits of the Group for the year 
1959, before tax, of £1,763,099, from £7,754,578 
to £9,517,677. Taxation absorbs £4,513,342 in 
1959 compared with £3,844,286, leaving profits 
after tax up by £1,094,043 at £5,004,335. Out 
of this amount the Directors propose to transfer 
the sum of {2 million to General Reserve, 
making the total to the credit of that Reserve 
Account £7,500,000. 

The Directors also recommend to Stock- 
holders a final dividend of 15 per cent on the 
Ordinary Stock—making with the interim divi- 
dend of 5 per cent paid in November, 1959, a 
total distribution of 20 per cent on a total 
Ordinary Capital of £20,625,000. This com- 
pares with a total dividend in 1958 of 25 per 
cent on Ordinary Capital of £11 million— 
equivalent to 16% per cent after allowing for 
the Capitalisation Issue. The Carry Forward 
is £3,887,714 against £3,834,966. 


CURRENT ASSETS 


In the Consolidated Balance Sheet at 
December 31, 1959, Current Assets stand at 
£84,937,093, an increase over the 1958 figure 


” of £11,151,496. The major part of this increase 


—{8,443,575—is in Stock-in-Trade, mainly 
accounted for by the larger quantity of leaf 
tobacco required in view of the increase in our 
sales. 

In addition to the higher value of stock of leaf 
tobacco held at December 31, 1959—stocks of 
| work-in-progress and finished goods also show 
increases approximately in line with the expan- 
sion in turnover. 

Our increase in turnover has, of course, been 
responsible for the increase in trade debtors. 


FINANCE 


During 1959 the Company’s issued Ordinary 
Capital was increased on two occasions: first 
by @ one-for-four rights issue at 65s. per new 
£1 share and secondly by a one-for-two 
Capitalisation issue. The net proceeds of the 
rights issue amounted to £8,753,461, increasing 
the Share Premium Account to £6,648,533. The 
Capitalisation issue of one-for-two on 
Capital of £13,750,000 required £6,875,000, 
which was drawn from the balance on Share 
Premium Account plus £226,467 from the Profit 


Aye 


and Loss Account balance at December 31, 
1958, as authorised by an Extraordinary General 
Meeting of the Company held on September 23, 
1959. The reduction in the opching Profit and 
Loss balance of the Group has been more than 
replaced this year out of profits, apart from 

£2 million transferred to General Reserve. 


The net proceeds of the issue for cash plus 


the profit retained in the business during the 
year have enabled us to finance the higher 
values of Fixed and Current Assets without 
recourse to further short-term borrowings. At 
the end of 1959 the total of Overdrafts at Bankers 
and Liability on Bills Negotiated was about 
£750,000 lower than a year earlier. 


LEAF SUPPLIES 
In order to keep our stocks of tobacco in line 
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Mason, said: In a few moments I shall be 


office as Chairman today. 
have had the privilege of knowing and work- 





THE 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 


MR ALASTAIR F. ROGER ON MEETING 
GROWING DEMAND 


g 
: 


Sir Alexander has accepted the appointment 
as Honorary President of the Company and, I 
am happy to say, his long experience and un- 

knowledge of the telephone business 


Your Directors have asked me to become 
their Chairman and Mr A. W. Anderson, who 
has been closely ed with the Company 
im an advisory capacity for many years, has 
accepted an invitation to join the Board. 


ACCOUNTS 


Turning now to the Accounts, I am glad to 
be able to report that the year to December 31 
1959, was another year of progress showing 
satisfactory results. 


The total Revenue for the year was 
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that the profits of Gallaher Limited in 1928 (the 
last year it was a private company) amounted 
to £190,000: the profits shown in the Accounts 
submitted to the Annual General Meeting 
earlier today were over £9,500,000, Your Com- 
pany'’s success is no mere luck story, and my 
experience of working with Sir Edward has 
taught me the importance of a Chairman’s 
duties. Sir Edward is a past master in this all 
important position. His long experience, guid- 
ance and wisdom are always available, and his 
interest in all the Company's affairs is unceas- 
ing. Sir Edward has always taken particular 
interest im the staff and employees, all of whom 
have the greatest affection for him. We owe 
him a great debt of gratitude. 

No Chairman could have set a higher standard 
and I hope the example he has set us will always 
be remembered and that we shall not fail in 
the furure to carry on as he would wish. 

It, therefore, gives my colleagues and me the 
greatest pleasure that Sir Edward has agreed 
to become the first President of the Company, 
subject to your approval of the Special Resolu- 
tion which I will now propose. 


£3,424,585, an increase of £326,467 over the 
1958 figure. 


Total Expenses are £2,374,655, higher by 
£375,777 than in 1958. In keeping with pre- 
vious Royalties paid to the Portuguese 
, Renewals, Depreciation, Taxation, 
Interest on Loans and Debentures and Sinking 
Fund Instalments are included in this figure. 
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TARIFFS 


In the Chairman's Speech last year, reference 
was made to the Company’s application to the 
Portuguese Government in February 1959 for 
an adjustment of the telephone rates because 
of an increase in the salaries and wages bill. 

This application was based upon | estimates 
for future revenue and expenses which clearly 


showed that an adjustment in rates was neces- 
sary. It has transpired, however, that due 
largely ‘to a , the 
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ment of the telephone rates should be deferred 
until a more appropriate time. 


GENERAL PROGRESS 


The general pattern of progress and expansion 
of the Company which has become established 


over the past ten years continued throughout 
1959. 


At December 31 1959, Total Assets reached 
the total of around £17} million. This is a 
substantial figure but greater significance 
attaches to it when it is realised that the com- 
parable figure at December 31 1949 was just 
below £4,700,000. By the end of the year the 
total number of stations in service had reached 
253,552, am increase of over 23,600 in the year. 

Each successive year brings an increase in the 
rate at which applications for telephone service 
are received in Lisbon and Oporto, the two 
areas in which the Company operates. In 1959 
the rate of applications exceeded 2,000 per 
month, of which almost half were satisfied “ on 
demand,” a large proportion of the remainder 
being also fulfilled within the year so that the 
Waiting List at December 31st last was satis- 
factorily held at around 6,500. 

The Company’s capacity to keep pace with 
the requirements of the telephone communities 
in Lisbon and Oporto is governed firstly by 
the maintenance of an adequate tariff structure 
and secondly by its ability to raise new capital 
whenever it is required. Clearly the second 
requisite is dependent upon the first. In the 
course of a mecting which I had with the 
Minister of Communications, Eng. Carlos 
Ribeiro, a few months ago I was satisfied that 
there is a complete understanding on this point 
between the Portuguese authorities and the 
Company. 


GEORGE MALLINSON 
& SONS 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The Twenty-third Annual General Meeting 
of George Mallinson and Sons Limited, was 
held on May 17th in London, Mr W. Wagstaff, 
vice-chairman, presiding. ‘The following are 
extracts from the Chairman's circulated state- 
ment : 


The Accounts show a Net Profit (after making 
full provision for Taxation). of £118,786, an 
increase of £16,322 on the previous year. 

In considering the results for the past year, it 
should be remembered that for the first six 
months we were passing through the last stages 
of recession with a certain amount of restricted 

Liquid A ic Lisbilisies by 
£1,040,767 (an increase of £81,338) and the 
Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 18 per 
cent making a total of 23 per cent for the year. 
during the year, and the extra depreciation on it 
has been allowed for in the Accounts. To keep 
the Plant modernised as much as possible is 
constantly in our minds. 

The outlook is good. Demand has been 
strong and orders in hand will ensure a continu- 
ance of high activity for several months, which 
if maintained throughout the year, and subject 
to no unforeseen crises, we can look forward with 
an increased optimism to a satisfactory year of 
trading. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


DIVERSIFICATION AMPLY JUSTIFIED 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting of 
The Cape Asbestos Company Limited will be 
held on June 10th in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement 
by the Chairman, Mr Giles Newton, MBE, 
which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 3), 1959: 


It is most gtatifying this year to be able to 
present to you results which disclose profits in 
excess of the best figures hitherto attained by 
your Company. 

As Shareholders may recall, I issued a state- 
ment, at the time of the payment of our interim 
dividend, to the effect that while turnover and 
profit for the first six months were lower than 
in the comparable period of 1958, it was antici- 
pated that the results for the full twelve months 
would approximate to those of the previous 
year. As events have turned out, the final 
figures have handsomely exceeded our expecta- 
tions. The net profit of the Group, after all 
charges including taxation, amounts to £944,068 
against £754,266 in 1958. 

In view of the increase in the net profit your 
Board recommends the payment of a final divi- 
dend of 15 per cent on the capital increased, as 
it was, by the rights issue of 2 million shares in 
March 1959. This dividend, if approved, com- 
pares with last year’s final dividend of 12} per 
cent on the lower capital. 


SALES 


To turn now to the sales of the Parent Com- 
pany, while there was a definite slackening of 


FACTORIES AND UNITED KINGDOM 
SUBSIDIARIES 


At Barking operations were at a somewhat 


the most marked success and al] records for 
production and profit were broken. 


Cape Building Products.Lid. has amply justi- 
fied our confidence in deciding to invest a 
further £250,000 in ASBESTOLUX production 
plant; for while this expansion programme is 
still only in the construction stage all records for 
the sale of this unique material for industrial 
and domestic partitioning, and ceiling panelling, 
have been broken. Sales of our Uxbridge Flint 
Bricks were the highest in the history of the 


| Company. Marinite Limited also had a record 


year. Since the commencement of operations in 
1952 MARINITE has been fitted in more than 
700 ships and is, without doubt, the finest 
material for fireproof marine bulkheads and par- 
titions of every kind. 

Andersons Insulation Co. Lid. have had a 
thoroughly satisfactory year. The Weaver 
Manufacturing & Engineering Co. Lrd., with 
William Turner (Kismet) Ltd., have broken past 
records and the outlook is bright. 


Having reviewed the progress of subsidiary 
companies in North and South America, 
Canada, Italy and Eire, the statement con- 
tinued : 


SOUTH AFRICA 


During 1959 I am glad to say that in spite of 
an indifferent start to the year, the profitability 
of our operations showed an improvement on 
1958, although the tonnage shipped was less in 
volume. 
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Our Bonk continued its progress in 1959. 
The deposits rose by 14°’. The savings 
deposits alone increased by 34°/0; thus 
they have ae Bese aie 
three years. ings grew 

porallel with the growth eaoeee 
small loan business in particular got off 
toa start; it already accounts for 
nearly a twelfth of the roughly 600,000 


eccounts kept with us. | 















Our security business did particularly 
= rem oll, — success was 
ochieved in saving through investment 
funds. We met the expanding demand 
for certificates of such funds with an 
international choracter by taking oa 
‘ominent part in the formation of new 
$ AGEFRA, ANGLO-DUTCH, UNIVERSAL 
FUND, ADIROPA. 


The good results of the year 1959 enable 
us to pay to our stock number. 
ing more than 20,000, not a 14% 
dividend but also a 2° « bonus besides 
adding o further OM 25 million to our 
reserves. Our published capital stock 
and reserves together have now reached 
OM 338 million. 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1959 
















ASSETS CtABiLiTiEes 
Om Om 
Ge: .c6ne. Soo % * 615797 588,73 Capitol stock . 2 2 ws 180 000 000, - 
Ove from bonks. . . . . 357 $57 051,72 Reserwes .. 2. 2 we ec 1$8 000 000, - 
Bills of exchange . . . . 156) 85961842 Speciol-Reserves . . .- ; 159 316.094.09 
Deposits 
Teeosury bills, ete. . . 332 663 561.65 OSG 6c vne a 2354 484 167.53 
Se ene eee Se a ow: ie a 2 238 328 635.92 
Securities . = 706 S85 921,11 epee? ss ehn-is 789 046 510.76 
Equolizotion claims ogornst . 
| the Government. . . . 115 528 205,56 Ove to bonks. 2. . ss 80 568 235,15 
ee eee 1 992 670 780,19 Acceptances ovtstonding. . 10 305000. - 
Long-term lendings. . . . 409757979277 
Porticipations . . - « « 99 200000,- Long-term borrowings. . . 37090358738 
Bonk premises, etc.) . . . 8693500000, - Other licbilities . . . .. 2 458 664,20 
| Other ossets . ee 133 598 813,95 OG ee cee wis ee 25 349 630,02 
6a870950 | 6&8 70 955 
| Guorantee liabilines . 796 785 067,73 
Bills sold with endorsement 5) 54) 02.7 
Notice as to dividend payment 


The General Meeting held on April 7, 1960 resolved that @ dividend of 
14% and o bonus of 2% is to be poid for the 195? accounting year. 









MEAD OFFICES IN DUSSELDORF - FRANKFURT A.M. - HAMBURG 
Offices throughout in the Federel Republic of Germany ond in West Berlin 
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THE LITTLEWOODS TRADITION 
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In the 1959/60 season Littlewoods’ dividends 
to clients have exceeded £25 million. 
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£40,331,748 


From this von. tol that, in the last season, 


11 


LITTLEWOODS POOLS LIMITED 
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‘THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


General Court of The London 


The Annual ‘ 
Assurance will be held on June 8th in London. 


‘The following is an extract from the circulated 


writing profit was achieved. 
Accident Account.——The premium income 
of the increased 


the premium income of £13,771,000. 
Marine Account—The Marine premiums for 
the *year showed ean increase of £200,000. A 


transfer of £350,000 to the Profit and Loss 
Account leaves the Fund at £5,596,000, 
£160,000 more than at the end of 1958. 

profits and gross investment income _ total. 
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improvement 
will be maintained. The whoie of our efficient 
and very loyal staff are working enthusiastically 


with this object in view. 


” 
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DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED 
MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


DEMAND FOR DIAMONDS ' CONTINUES 
/ FIRM 


RESEARCH LABORATORY’S 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


The following are extracts from the statement 
by the Chairman, Mr H. F. Oppenheimer, which 
has been circulated with the report and accounts 
for 1959: 


Sales of diamonds by the Central Selling 
Organisation in 1959 amounted to £91,135,943 
and were easily a record, The previous highest 
figure was £76,772,112 in 1957. 

The demand for both gem and industrial 
diamonds was strong throughout the year and 
has continued firm during the first quarter of this 
year. However the market for industrial dia- 
monds has been powerfully influenced by stock- 


‘piling by the United States Government and, 


without this exceptional factor, the supply 
of industrial goods would have been con- 
siderably in excess of the demand. More- 
over, in the abrasive field, increasingly severe 
competition must be expected from the synthetic 
product. 

Current consumption of gem diamonds, on 
the other hand, was in excess of production and 
the Group reduced its stocks substantially 
during the year. While the supply of smaller 
and lower quality stones is adequate, there is a 
shortage which is likely to persist of the larger 
good. quality diamonds. Our subsidiary, the 
C lidated Di 


therefore, i 

factors into account, I think I am justified in 
saying that the trading prospects for our com- 
pany in 1960 appear favourable. 


SIERRA LEONE 


During 1959 there were two important de- 
velopments which should conduce to the stability 
of the industry. In the first place, an arrange- 
ment was made with the Government of Sierra 
Leone by which a Government diamond office 
was set up through which all diamonds pro- 
duced by individual alluvial diggers must be 
marketed. The Diamond Corporation has 
undertaken to offer to purchase all diamonds 
passing through this office at prices agreed 
with the Government and the diggers have 
the option either to accept this offer or to send 
their diamonds to London for sale by tender 
by our Central Selling Organisation, In practice 
the Diamond Corporation’s prices have, in most 
cases, been accepted by the diggers and our 
purchases of these goods are on a much highet 
scale than in the past with a corresponding 
reduction in the illicit trade. 

In the second place, towards the end of 1959, 
an agreement was made between the Diamond 
Corporation and Soviet authorities, whereby all 
diamonds produced in Russia which the Soviet 
authorities wish to export outside the Sovict 
bloc are being marketed by the corpora- 
tion. This arrangement is working smoothly 
and, we believe, to the satisfaction of both 
parties. 
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The year 1959 was the first full year of opera- 
tion of the Williamson mine under the joint 
control of the Government of Tanganyika and 
our Company. Results were very satisfactory 
and the Williamson Company was able to 
declare a dividend of £1' million after meeting 
substantial ¢apital expenditure and putting 
£1 millian to general reserve. 

A remarkable technical achievemént was the © 
discovery by our Adamant research laboratory 
in Johannesburg of a method of making syn- 
thetic industrial diamonds of the same type as 
those manufactured by the General Electric 
Company. The grit originally manufactured 
was suitable only for use in resinoid bonded 
grinding wheels, but we are now able to 
produce a synthetic grit suitable for metal 
bonded wheels. 


Our research laboratories have also done valu- 
able work in producing improved types of 
natural diamond grit. Recently special natural 
grit for use in metal bonded wheels has been 
developed. 

Our research work is, therefore, well ahead in 
both the synthetic and the natural fields, but it 
is too early to whether we will finally decide 
to manufacture synthetic grit on a commercial 
scale, In all these matters we shall work in 
close co-operation with the Societe Miniere du 
Beceka, the Belgian Congo diamond mining 
company which produces most of the material 
from which natural grits are prepared. 

I have no doubt that there is a permanent 
place in the world’s markets for both the natural 
and the synthetic products, and the ultimate 
prosperity of both branches of the industry 
depends on finding new and extended uses 
for diamond grit of both types. The oppor- 
tunities for such expansion appear to be 
considerable. : 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


| 

The financial results for the year were satis- 
factory. The consolidated net profit, after 
deduction of the minority interests, was 
£21,402,943, which compares with £17,739,048 
in 1958. The deferred dividends were 
raised by 2s. 6d. to a total of 12s. 6d. 
per share. 

At December 31st the value of the Group’s in- 
vestments outside the diamond industry, taking 
market prices for quoted investments and book 
value for unquoted, was £81,344,390 and the 

*s met current assets amounted to 
£43,781,098. Unfortunately, since the ‘end of 
the year, there has been a reduction in the 
market value of our quoted investments, which 
at’ December 31st stood at £55,220,977, of 
£10,331,000 or 18.7 per cent based on stock 
exchange quotations on April 4th. This depre- 
ciation is largely the result of political uncertain- 
ties in Africa and, in particular, concern about 
disturbances in the Union. 


Copy for the insertion of Company 
Meeting reports must reach this office 
not later than Wednesday of each week 
and should be addressed to : 
The Company Meetings Department, 
The Economist, 
22, Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
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MAPLE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


EXPANSION CONTINUES 


showrooms was only felt in 
months of our trading year. 
We now have the advantage of being able 
to display our merchandise in surroundings 
worthy of “the largest and most attractive 
furnishing establishment in the world.” 


NOTEWORTHY PROGRESS 


mented by £689,000 and the carry forward has 
increased from £113,000 to £156,000. 

Since 1954 also, we have acquired Mark 
Rowe, Lrd., of Exeter, Robson & Sons, Ltd, 
of N 
Liverpool, and 
we have built our new store at Bristol, our new 
store at Leicester. 
Nottingham shop, 
Brown Lid. In 1956 we also moved into 


ij 
F 


: 
} 


Qur export figure again made a forward 
movement ; the total shi show an increase 
of 10 per cent, and we have exported to no. less 
than 73 different countries, which goes to prove, 
I think, our belief that the name of your 
company “MAPLE” is still as world-wide as 
ever in its history. 


THE FUTURE 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


POWER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


INCREASE IN PROFITS 


The following are extracts from the statement 
to the shareholders by Sir Andrew M. Mac- 
Taggart (Chairman and Managing Director) 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1959: 


of approximately £200,000 over the previous year. 

The amount provided for taxation at £478,458 
shows an increase of some £194,000 over 
the 1958 . After taxation the profit of 
£521,010 is approximately the same as in 1958. 
Taxation over-provided in previous years of 


Consolidated Net profit amounts to £626,473, an 
increase of £106,041 over the previous year. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


In view of these results which I think can be 
regarded as satisfactory your directors recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend on the Ordinary 
shares of 15 per cent. This payment will entitle 
the Preference sharcholders to a participating 
dividend of 3 per cent for the year which, with 
the cumulative dividend of 7 per cent will for 
the first time give them their ceiling of 10 per 
cent. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Annual Report and Accounts of the Group for the Year ended 3ist December, 1959 


Profit (after depreciation, etc.) 
Taxation... fe ce 


£ 
1,554,139 
525,631 


1.028, 508 
*280,625 


1959 
£ 


18 
7,790,900 


The following is an extract from the Statement to Stockholders made by Sir 
"So far as the future is concerned, own fecling is that we in the 
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LUNUVA (CEYLON) TEA & 
LIMITED 


' RUBBER ESTATES, 


Fi 


Estimated crops for 1960 are 10,384,500 Ib 
tea and 1,255,000 Ib rubber. So far, results 


will improve so that profits for the current year 
may compare favourably with those for 1959. 


ie 




















“* The year which my last 
achievements. 


acquisitions. 
DIVERSIFIED INTERESTS ' 
Shipwrights 


distribution); Food 
Young's Potted Crustacea 


The turnover 
of £26,000, per anaum. 
YOUNG'S POTTED SHRIMPS 
ing increases. 

the British Isles. 


are 


on your 


SSeteay ate ent Coie” Gere ee dp 
; true present 
be demonstrated until we are in a position to report the results the 


: Refri 
Who 


ps 
Canned Fruits and Fish (world-wide contacts); Austin Motor Distributors for North and 
East Lincolnshire ; Publicity and Printing ; Hire Purchase. 
the companies engaged in the above activities is at present running at the rate 
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VOSPER LIMITED 
(Shipbuilders & Engineers) 
The annual general meeting of Vosper Lid 
will be held on May 27th at Portsmouth. 
The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Mr Owen R. Guard: 


the year under review our Accounts showed a 
net loss of £17,142 compared with a net profit 
of £93,878 for the 16 months ended December 
31, 1958. However, I must emphasise that our 
business is not one to be judged on a single 
year’s results, and from its very nature it is 
bound to show considerable fluctuations from 
one year to another. We are confident that it 
has a promising future and we therefore feel 
justified in recommending a dividend of 10 per 
cent. 

It is gratifying to note that orders for our 
specialised type of craft have increased recently 
to a very satisfactory extent. 
Our roll damping enterprise is making very 
satisfactory progress and is taking us progres- 
sively into the field of larger craft. We have 
recently heard that our type of roll damping 
equipment has been as a standard 
fitting on the British class of Coastal Mine- 
sweeper. 

It is satisfactory to know that after a rather 


‘lean time we are informed that some interesting 


work is coming our way in connection with 
various research programmes. . 

The position is such that I feel confident that 
over the next few years the results of our inten- 
sive research and development programmes will 
reflect favourably on our trading profits. 





ROSS GROUPLIMITED 


A ‘YEAR OF EXPANSION AND DIVERSIFICATION 


‘The following are salient features of the report by the Chairman, Mr J. Carl Ross, to 
the Annual General Meeting on 18th May, 1960, 


in April, 1959, has been one of many 
our basis and a 

,. , Cannot 
of all our anew 


Diversification within our sphere of operations has continued and our interests now include :— 
Trawler Own se ; Trawler Building and R 
commercial joinery work ; 

(Nation-wide distribution); Inland Wholesale and Retail : 
(Pish and general haulage, with a fleet of 500 vehicles); Frozen Foods (National 
Processing \ Factories i i 

Freeger Manufacture) ; Ice Cream Factory ; 

Shrimps and 


and Commercial Plumbing ;\ 
ting from all Fishing Ports 
Branches; Road Haulage 


irs; Shi 
ish M 


ration En g (Commercial 
Potato a Vepetuble Merchants ; 
; Importers and Agents for all kinds of 


LIMITED 
During the past a yene, sales of Young's Seafoods and Dairy Products have shown gratify- 
Company's products are available in all good food shops throughout 


ROSS FROZEN FOODS : The general view is that the market for quick frozen foods has 
been barely touched as yet. and that here aie Sas Cn peenen spnesnaie Se 
expansion of food sales. In this country, sales of all types of the new R consumer 

ee ee ne ee a ee ee 

BENEFITS THROUGH MERGER OF INTERESTS 
In a business like ours it is not easy to see what lies ahead, but our rate of growth 
indicates clearly the benefits which can be 
companies whose trade is complementary one to another. 
the progress and prospects of our recently acquired Subsidiary Companies. 


achieved by bringing together a group of 
¢ are well satisfied with 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 
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92/6d.% compouno 


Bonus Declaration 


FOR QUINQUENNIUM ENDED 31 DECEMBER, 1959 


(interim Rate 1960 - 50/- % compound) 


Ten years’ achieyement in 
Mutual Life Assurance 
fends 
£32,500,000 
£53,500,000 
£210,000,000 £92,000,000 


FRIENDS’ 
PROVIDENT AND 
CENTURY LIFE 
OFFICE 


Established 1832 


For every kind of Life Assurance, 
Annuity and Pension Scheme 
Associated with 
THE CENTURY INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 
For Fire, Accident and Continuous 
and Associated Companies. 


HEAD OFFICES : 
7 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
Tel: Mansion House 4511 
18 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 2 
Tel: Caledonian 6151 
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Canada 


Labour conditions 
If you plan to establish a factory 
anywhere in Canada, and wish 
information on local labour, trans- 
portation, power, markets, etc., 
call on our Business Development 
Department. We welcome inquiries. 

London Offices: 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2 
2 Cockspur St., S.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Laver porated with limited ability im Canada im 1 bb 
Over 980 branches in Canada, the 
Caribbean atea and South America 


ASSETS EXCL ED $4,000,000. 000 


Swiss CREDIT BANK 
(Credit Suisse) 


istadlshed Is} 
| 


Capital and Reserves Swiss Francs 279,000,000 


With branches in all parts of Switzeriand and also 
at 25 Pine Strect, New York, and with correspondents 
throughout the world the Swiss Credit Bank, one of 
the oldest and largest m Switzerland, provides an 
efficient service for all kinds of banking transactions. 


Piease address your enquiries to the Head. _ m 
Zurich. or to: 


The United Kingdom Representative 
Robert J. Keller 
4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 
London. E.C.2 


Affiliated Companies 
Swiss American Corporsgtion Credit Suisse soodlene ied 
25 Pine Street, 1010 Beaver Hall Hii. 
New York Monirea' 
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*DEPOSITS IN THE SOCIETY 
ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


assets £7 60,300,000 
reseres & 3,300,000 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


MEMBER OF THE BLTILOING SOCTETIES ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE : WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER 
LONDON OFFICE: FITZHERBERT HOUSE. 49, PARK LANE. w i 


PROVIDES COMPLETE 


he dagoe lens BANKING SERVICE 


BANK KOBE 


147 Branches throughout Japan including Kobe, Osaka, 
Nagoya, Yokohama and Tokyo. 
Head Office : 
56 Naniwa-cho, tkuta-ku, Kobe, Japan 
New York Representative Office : 
42 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y, USA. 
London Representative Office : 
4 Angel Court, Throgmorton St. London, £.C. 2, England. 


The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 


Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 
the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC2 








MIDLAND 
MILESTONE 


Thursday May 26th 1960 is 
indeed a ‘milestone’ in the history 
» @f MIDLAND ASSURANCE, 
for it marks the opening of the 
Company's magnificent new 

” Head Office and the beginning 


of an exciting fxture of continuing 
’ 





Nar alt Sak ins nN RN aa. Cath i RE ewe 
& . m i + ea. Ah8 PSR 


progress abd success. 


Rising to six floors with a total 
area of 85,000 sq. ft., this fine 
building is planned throughout 
to provide an even better service 
to our Ingured, and stands as a 
symbol of the vigour, forethought 
and enterprise for which the 
MIDLAND is renowned. 


a. TITTE Thee 
ASSURANCE 
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~— and Agencies throughout the 
inited Kingdom and Overseas 
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STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 


AAACN RR 
WAS AYN 


‘ (\\\e oda \ ¢ 
' 
tT. 1: ve WAS Sd: 8; | a | 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS 





Head Office: Amman, Jordan 
Capital & Reserves J.D. 9,033,000 
Total Assets J.D. 94,000,000 
Deposits J.D. 59,000,000 
1 J.D. GORDAN DINAR) = £1 
BRANCHES: 
A NETWORK OF 40 BRANCHES IN: 


ADEN - JORDAN - LEBANON - LIBYA - PALESTINE 
QATAR - REPUBLIC OF IRAQ - SAUDI ARABIA 


SUDAN - TUNISIA 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
BRANCHES TO BE ESTABLISHED 

SHORTLY IN MOROCCO AND BAHRAIN 


"We issue our own Travellers Cheques in £ and U.S. $ 


a nD 





A PERSONAL SERVICE 


Manufacturers and traders wishing to 
extend their activities to Australia are 
invited to take advantage of our specialised 
Information Service. 

Upon request we will furnish, without 
obligation, an individually prepared survey 
of any industry. Full are available 
on all matters incidental to establishing a 
business. 

An expert advisory staff is always at your 
disposal. 


Write, telephone or call 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(lavorporated in Victoria) 
6-8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, £.c.2. 
TELEPHONE: MONARCH 8070 


Ask for our free booklet 
“Australia - A Guide for New Companics” 








APPOINTHENTS 


_ FINANCE APPOINTMENTS 
DAGENHAM HALEWOOD AVELEY 


THE EXPANSION PROGRAMME RECENTLY ANNOUNCED BY FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
LIMITED WILL PROVIDE PROSPECTS FOR NEW AND EXISTING FINANCE 
STAFF. VACANCIES ARE AV IN EVERY TYPE OF FINANCE WORK FROM 
PURE ACCOUNTING TO ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL STUDIES FOR MANAGE- 


THESE POSITIONS WILL BE FOUND REWARDING BY MEN WHO ARE SEEKING 
INITIATIVE, THE USE OF MODERN TECHNIQUES AND PROMOTION ON 


both in central Finance Staff and in 

im the manufacturing and at the 

of Parts Division at Aveley i will be given 
es eee oem eee ot Peywend ener Liveypoct 


Sie cena Soneent hentings-Guaselel soccunting, 
auditing, budgetary control, profit budgeting, forecasti 
ee nee, aoe Sane oat 


TRAINING AND RECRUITMENT DEPARTMENT 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
DAGENHAM - ESSEX 


quoting on the envelope "Reference CCI” 
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MARKET RESEARCH 


MARKET RESEARCH MANAGER 


For this post Hoover Limited seeks a man with 
wide practical (at least cight years), 
preferably gained in the Market Research Depart- 
ment of a compeny manufacturing Consumer 
Durables. 


gp a Er atte myrrh Bag 

tial. in Sociology would be desirable, 
San ne GU GS Obes eaten eae Oe 
satisfactory. 


een ae be responsible for 
conducting Cs Se team 
acetic te: ton Britain and the major 
European Countries. 


Age range, 35-45, 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


Applicants have 5S years’ practical 
a a 


will include the interpretation and 
ei. of surveys taken from major European 
Countries. 


aati stating age. 
qualifications and experience, 


LIMITED, 
Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex. 





THE NEWSPAPER SOCIETY 


invites applications for the post of 


Application should not be made in person. 


een OREN 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
cations are invited for appotniment Lecturer 
ra Mtineal, Archarslory, ip sary cog toe week Ghats 
at £1.55. according 


(hres coplew eaiing date of i” _cllacenens 
ee 


ee ee 


MATHEMATICIAN 


A Graduate Mathematician, of scientist with good 
mathematical qualifications, 6 wanted fer imvestige- 
tions into administrative control systems fo 8 larse 
company. The successfal candidste will join on 
established Organisation and Methods group who 
are now tackling @ wide range of novel problems. 
The services of a large computer are available, and 
treining tp programming will be given. 


Applications in confidence to: 
Box No. 1328. 
THE BCONOMIST. 
22 Ryder Street. 
St. James's, $.W.1. 


MARKET RESEARCH EXECUTIVE 
ae Ses Ea 


Preference will be given to candidates who have 
dearee who heve experience in Market 
fovcninelen andlor kaswiedec of the pista and 
chemical imdustrics. 


This i @ permanent position and the prospects 
are good. 


& sencroes commencing ‘salery «il be siven 
Apply for application form to 
Personnct 
BAKELITE LIMITED. 
12 Serr 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


Applications are invited fer the post of Assistant Research 
Officer. ry serve in a Research Unit investigating problems of 
. Ovualificar by or 


and ciperience. A wioms to the Secretary. University 
oft Londen institute of Education, Malet Street, W.C.1. by 


| THE BEECHAM GROUP 


i hes «2 vacancy for 


a MARKET pomeace MANAGER Syd 
market reseerc background \Omeumer 
research) and understanding of ical methods 
owen c experience 

' will the collation and 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


LECTURESHIP WW THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS METHOD 


Apotications are invited for the pow of Lecturer in the 
@f Accounting and . A Practical 
of costing and manséement desirable. Salary 

. by £50 to £1,100; Bar: £1,150 by £50 to £1,550 
by £75 to £1,650 per apoum. with placement according to 
~ ~y¥ Bg 9 and pith superannuation benefit 


where — 
successivi candidate will be cupected to take ep duty 
wlars may he obtained from the ecenipnt. 
joms Gix copies), iv (he names t 
be lodecd not later than 4. 1960. 
CHARLES H. STEWART, 
te the University 
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iy 


fi 





have vacancies in their 


WORK STUDY DEPARTMENTS 


at Division Headquarters, Blackicy, Manchester, and at their factories 
there and in Huddersfield, Billingham and Wilton 


The posts would be of interest w young men 
who qualified in Science or Engineering, 
() ‘who bald sdegse tm Arty Be Commerce or Industrial Administration, 
mathematics or degree standard, 
(c) with experience in Work Suudy. 
Gores wes Fond cod as Mealonas Teds Sesion 


Application forms may be obtained from the: 


The 
3 @ five-dey 


He will be located at Head Office in London will be required to direct the 
activities of the Company’s Statistical Section, to interpret its findings to Manage- 
ment at all levels. He will be required to report on any and all aspects of the Company's 
business and, specifically, this will include the co-ordination of the buying policy with 
Sales and Stocks. Candidates must be between 26 and 30 years with a good Honours 
Degree and at least three years’ practical experience in Economic Analysis and/or 
Market Research. A knowledge of Sales forecasting techniques and statistical methods 
would be an added advantage. Salary commensurate with experience. Company 
Pension Scheme. Applications in writing to the PERSONNEL ADVISER, 
GALLAHER LIMITED, Granite House, 97-101 Cannon Street, London, E.C4. 


Provision 


from the 


DIVISION 
ACCOUNTANCY 


h 


af 


i 


i 
ll 
" 


if 


i 


oe f 
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seovin usttation ee tos, Sm "naa 
= imicrnal audit 








THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


fapoe anaes WES ae ets 
es 


BROWN & POLSON LIMITED 
FINANCE AND: ADMINISTRATION 


THE EDINBURGH AND EAST OF ~ 

SCOILAND COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
for the a 

ee ae or aE A 


i le 
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a 


I joined three years ago—and I've no regrets. As a data processing specialist, 
my job has four main functions: 


(a) Tointroduce management to the most modern techniques for achieving 
comprehensive, up-to-the-minute control of their organisations. 


(b) To work with their staff in a detailed study of their requirements. 


(c) To plan and supervise the installation of a data processing system 
that will meet their needs. 


(ad) To ensure that the system continues to meet the customer's 

requirements as his work develops. 
This is a tough, exacting job—but it’s very rewarding. I have the satisfaction 
of seeing my work through to the end; the excitement of advancing with the world’s 
biggest company in the whole field of office automation. I have, too, the security of 
& profession for life and an income that has more than doubled in three years. 
The initial training—six months in the classroom and up to eighteen months 
in the field—was stiff but thorough. It gave me confidence in IBM, in its products, 
and in myself; and this has been responsible for much of my success, 
IBM is looking for ambitious men in their twenties or early thirties and it is desirable that they 
should have a degree or professional qualification. If they have wide commercial erperience, so 
much the better. Only those who consider they have the drive, the presence, the personality 
and the brains for one of the most challenging and rewarding jobs in Britain should apply to 
W. M. R. Jeffreys at 101 Wigmore Street, London W1, or to one of the following Branch Managers: 


wi. 
Machorrow, Devonshire House, Grea Manchester 3. 
MacMorrow, ey ee Great Charles Street, Birmingham 3. 
eo —" + ee tle, 
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SHELL INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
d require an 
EXPERIENCED COMPUTER PROGRAMMER 


for programming mathematical applications on « Ferrenth Mercury qaetem equipped with magnetic tape. 


The requires 2 thOroughly logical and macaious mind, raihcr (hae a backroom type of mathemath tas, 
os t wil levee coment wun ouber divisions i the Gress. 


Salary would be based entirely on quelifications and past éxperience. There is an cicellent Pension Scheme. 

Applications, which will be treated in comSdence. should be addressed two: 

Personnel Recruitment/E.C.P., Shell International Petroleum Co., Lid., 
St. Helen's Court, Gt. St. Helen's, London, E.C.3. 










REED CORRUGATED 
CASES LIMITED 


have a vacancy jor @ 


SENIOR WORK STUDY ENGINEER 


at their Head Office, Kew Bridge 
His oil be _semcests 00 Sie Seana eee De aries him on all matters 
relating to Work Study activities within the . 
His duties will consist of keeping existing bonus 
and i few ee Seen i ee ee 
Materials ing would be an advantage, as also would be a 
the app! of incentives to maintenance work. 
is 


‘ 


; 
§ 


in the Company and although the successful 
applicant will be based in m he will be expected to travel frequently to the 
Excellent conditions of service are offered including a non-contributory 
Scheme and the salary will be commensurate with the high standard required. 


Please write, giving full details of background and experience, stating present post 
and salary to the 


Personnel Manager, Reed Corrugated Cases Ltd., 
quoting reference SWSE/HO. 


IMPERIAL s¥ bras eee Sete eae 
CHEMICAL <a oe ¥." tee 
INDUSTRIES ane, ; ASSIST 5 {cored 
LIMITED, i “3% eLariarics yo Sct 7 aes 


DYESTUFFS DIVISION, 


have «4 vecemy for an 
ELECTRONIC 
COMPUTER 

PROGRAMMER 


at thelr 


Newspaper (| 1¢.. 
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| HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 





APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


OCATIONAL CONSULTATIONS for pepe BO 
wih for help in o concn @ praivaian, Panel 
ot Educational Pry chotogius wide cuperience in the mont 
moderna tocheiques.—Wrie: Box 1429. 
Top Levet 


INVEST IN WESION-SUPER-MARE 
CORPORATION 


T sevurity 
MORTUAGE LOANS 


who 
Tae has tad tase ace repore op TY 
dasa tal lee 4 oo 
a “Ww en toneel 
seteoripton ao an ow fox C, 335 London 


REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 


Send for details which show an atiractive proposition 
1o manufacturers. 


Write to the MA’ iwo DMECTOR. 
REMPLOY. LID... 25-28 KINOHAM GATE, 
S.W.1. or telephone Victoria 662) (12 lines). 


a a ee 
to stent lets af bouks on Be . Sisters sed Betis 
You, hes te it . te comers does everything 
dee whh new automatic i = — 
wy Server. 
| omdoa. iy cabiithinasheraielidamestaiaaai NasdsbieasbZbb 
EDUCATION AND COURSES 
“STAPPORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
THE STAFIORDSHIRE (COLLEGE OF 


3 1/2. 
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AD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 
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